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EVOLUTIOIf AND INYOLUTIOK 

1. Here is a pebble on the shore of the ocean. Let us 
take it up as a representative of inorganic matter. It 
is an existence by itself in the universe. What does it 
know of the universe ? It knows nothing, so far as we 
know.. What does it know of (concerning or about) 
itself? We know that it does not know anything of 
itself. According to the understanding and knowing of 
men, it is an existence by itseK in the universe, and it 
knows nothing either of itself or of the universe. And 
the reason why it knows nothing of the universe is because 
it knows nothing of itself 

2. There is a flower by the wayside. It is a higher 
existence in the universe than the pebble. According to 
t&e classification of naturalists, it l)elongs to a different 
kingdom of existence. It belongs to the vegetable 
kingdom; and the pebble belongs to the inorganised 
kingdom of nature. It has besides a sort of animation 
or life, called vegetable life. What does it know of the 
universe? Nothing. What does it know of itself? 

A 
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Nothing; Aocordiiig \o the nndeisUiidiiig and 
cf men, it is a living and organised existence in the 
nmreise, and yet it knows nothing either of itself or of 
the oniTerse ; and the rauon why it knows ndhimg of the 
universe is leeause it knows naOnng of itself. 

It may he ohserved hy the way, howeTer, that, in 
comparison with the pebble, it has a tendency in the 
direction of knowing, which the pebble has not It has 
a sort of knowledge of the earth, from which it draws its 
sustenance; bnt certainly this knowledge is ** of the earth, 
earthy," and does not amonnt to what we call knowing. 
And let it be observed that ii has this tendency in the 
direction of knowing what is not itself just ieeause it has 
an equal tendency in the direction of knowing itself 
Though it has not volontaiy motion, it has a sort of 
power of action, inasmuch as it unfolds itself to the 
rising sun (or is capable of being unfolded by the rising 
sun), and folds itself up for the night. These and many 
other characteristics show that it y& on the way to self- 
knowledge, as well dAonthe road to a knowledge of what 
is not itself, in its intercourse with the earth. 

3. Here, then, is a lower animal. What does this 
animal know of the universe ? A little. What does it 
know of itself ? A little. It just hnoim a little of things 
external to itself hecause it knows a little of itself Cer* 
tainly it knows very little of the nature of things, and 
just as little of its own nature ; but it knows, and knows 
proportionately y of itself and of what is not itself. 
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4. Here is a man. What does he know of the uni- 
verse ? A good deal. What does he know of hiniself ? 
A good deal He just knows proportionately of himsdf and 
of what is external to himself Certainly he knows but 
very little of himself, and of what is external to himself; 
but he knows a great deal more of the nature of things 
than the lower animal ; and he know? this in virtue of 
his having a greater knowledge of himsdf than the lower 
animal has of itself 

5. These existences, as examined, give us a hold of 
The Law of Evolution and Involution. This law has 
a duality of features so distinct that each feature may be 
looked upon as a law in itself; but as these features are 
inseparable, and as the one feature cannot exist without 
the existence of the other, there is but one Law with two 
very distinct features. And had Mr. Darwin and his 
disciples studied the details of the feature of Involution 
with the assiduity that they have studied the details of 
the feature of Evolution, their solution of existence would 
have run more in harmony with the wisdom of nature 
and reason ; and they would not have so rudely shocked 
the natural intelligence and instincts of their fellow-men ; 
and they would have learned moreover that the intelli- 
gence and wisdom of their ancestors was not a thing to 
be despised and smiled at as the delusion of the infantile 
development of mind in the human family in the history 
of its evolution. They would have learned that that 
intelligence and that wisdom are not surpassed, and 
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eaaax^ be sorpaaKd, ftir tk^ leaielL to the usmost limits 
of wliat is poooble to the cqacrCT of man; azil theae 
limits cannot be timnseended, for it is not in man to 
tianscend the complement of his own beizig. Thejwonld 
lurre leaned that the unirefsal diifbsk>n (^ learning in 
its mnltifarioiis aspeds, leligioiES. intellectnal, moral, 
political, social, and scientific, is ikot evoiMtiam of the being 
of man, bat mnplj dewdapmteni rf that beii^ : a certain 
ndsing and refinement of the mass of that bdng towards 
wbat is possible in the typical nnit ; and thej would have 
learned that, notwithstanding the general difFbsion of 
learning, the mass of hnmanitj are now as fiur from the 
higher development of the few whose knowledge consti- 
tutes the articles of the creeds, as the mass of humanity 
were distant from it in the earlier periods of the 
history of the race. And Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
hundreds of others of similar type, the little leaders of 
this little generation, who speak of God as the '' Eternal 
not ourselves that makes for . righteousness," or '' the 
stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the 
law of their being," are as immeasurably distanced iu 
development of being by the higher development of 
former ages as a child is distanced by an ordinary man ; 
and it is humiliating to think that the leaders of this 
generation, similar to leaders of degenerate races of 
former times, should think that they could obliterate and 
annihilate that personal God, who is the instinctive con- 
ception of man, both savage and civilised ; of whom the 
highelr developments of former ages have spoken with 
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such distinctness and sublimity ; and whose personal 
being the wisdom of nature and reason can demonstrate 
as clearly as it is possible to demonstrate any proposition 
that ever was presented to the mind, and believed in by 
humanity to be eternally and unalterably true. They 
would have learned that the records of the history of 
mind do not present anything to warrant the assumption 
of the theory of evolution as explained by Mr. Darwin 
and others ; but that modem mind, in contrast with its 
older self, exhibits decadence in development, not to speak 
of evolution. The summit of modem mind has not any- 
thing to match with the summit of the revelations of mind 
in the past, which still constitute the propositions of the 
creeds of higher and more civilised humanity. I am not 
qualified to decide on the precise rrvode of these revelations 
of mind ; but here we have them as records of mind and 
monuments of the past. Even Mr. Darwin, or any one, 
cannot deny this. And I am constrained to speak thus, 
as I presume that Mr. Darwin and his followers reject all 
supematuralism, and presume to account for all things 
naturally. It does not matter whether they say this or 
not in so many words. Their writings say this in the 
most unmistakable terms. WeU, be it so. Let us 
abandon all supematuralism and take up everything 
naturally ; and I think we shall find, whether there has 
been supematiiralism or not in the history of the universe, 
that there has been no evolution as explained by Mr. 
Darwin and his followers and associates. 

Well, as I have said, here we have records of past 
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mind ; and as revelations of existence and expressions of 
higher manhood, they are not to be surpassed by any 
one in human form ; and it would be simply ridiculous 
to place any modem expression of mind by their side in 
way of comparison. The history of mind, therefore, does 
not coincide with the theory of evolution as expounded 
by Mr. Darwin and his allied associates in the work; 
because modern mind has failed even in one instance to 
reach the limit of the capacity of the typical unit; and 
the records of mind in the past prove that this limit has 
been reached. And throwing aside, therefore, all argu- 
ments superinduced by variety of race, of clime, and of 
age, as to the who or the haw in the matter of mind revela- 
tions, the whole human family will at once admit that 
there exist records of mind belonging to the past which 
characterise a higher manhood than that of the races of 
men that now people the earth. It is very easy indeed 
to be presumptuous, arrogant, self-important, vain, and 
conceited, and to be able to esteem ourselves as an evolu- 
tion (!) of the human family ; and as possessors of these 
qualifications of self-esteem, the present races of the earth 
will bear favourable comparison with the most favoured 
races of the past. We do not, however, mean to insinuate 
that in potentiality of being man was either higher or 
lower in the past than he is now ; but we mean to assert 
that man is now, whatever he may have been in the past, 
a typical unit, possessing limits of potentiality that do not 
and cannot admit of evolution, but which, owing to sur- 
roundings, have admitted of developmeTU or decline in a great 
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variety of features and degrees. And it is only reasonable 
to infer that man, as he is now, a typical unit, possessing 
limits of potentiality that do not and cannot admit of 
evolution, was so in the past ; for it is not consistent with 
the theory of evolution that man should have evolved 
from the lowest germs of life and arrive at limits of poten- 
tiality that cannot admit of further evolution. And if 
nature herself, in the Law of Evolution and Involution, 
can demonstrate that man is typically a leing wUh limits 
of potentiality, Mr. Darwin's theory of Evolution will be 
proved to be a theory without foundation, but presenting 
features of development so striking in range, that to any 
one without this knowledge of man's typical limitations 
of being, it would be quite natural to take up the theory 
so ably expounded ancl indefatigably pursued by him. 
And as an exponent of the capacity and value of the 
development which is possible within the range of the 
potentiality of each typical unit, the labours of Mr. 
Darwin will ever be a boon to the human race. His 
works are the best educational works we have had, and 
his life is the best sermon we have had, for now nearly 
two thousand years. His works have undeniably taught 
men the immense capacities and the immense value of 
Development, lessons which, as long as men value their 
existence, they will not forget ; and his life has been the 
life of living to a purpose, and has exhibited a manhood of 
earnest and persistent energy which only a very few men 
have preached to the world. And in all this his labour 
has not been in vain ; although he has missed what he 
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sought, yet he has found what he sought not : just as no 
real and earnest labour is ever lost or in vain, although it 
may not reveal what was the expectation of the labourer. 
And it is as evident as the existence of nature itself, that 
man, whatever other existent typical units may be, is not 
only now a typical unit (which I hope even Mr. Darwin 
or the most enthusiastic of his followers will not question), 
but is a being vMh typical limits of potentiality ; that, in 
the mass, he is not now, nor has he been during any period 
of the world's history, developed to the limits of poten- 
tiality of the typical unit, although various races and 
nations have been more developed than others in the 
mass; that only very few of the human family have 
nearly reached the limits of potentiality of the typical 
unit, and that between these few, or even between the more 
highly developed and the more lowly developed contem- 
poraries of any one generation that has ever presented 
itself on the earth, the exhibition of range of development 
is more marked than any range of development of race 
exhibited hy time, either authenticated by history or tra- 
dition or geology. If all men were developed to the limits 
of potentiality of the tjrpical unit, the human family 
would have arrived at the perfection of nature; and 
although we cannot say that even this perfection of 
development is an impossible thing, yet it is a highly 
improbable thing, and surely evolution is much more 
highly improbable. Yet to strive to reach this perfec- 
tion of development in every unit of the mass is all that 
human nature can do for itself, or ever did for itself ; for 
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the fittest of the mass of humanity have not, through 
countless aeons of time, imperceptibly worked their way 
up to their present position from the lowest germs of 
life ; nor is man, in the mass or in the individual, capable 
of transcending the typical limits of his own nature, 
which have been reached in the past, as the existent 
records of past mind clearly substantiate. But let us 
return to our subject proper, the Law of Evolution and 
Involution. 

The Law of Evolution and Involution enables man to 
take up and measure the compass of existence and being ; 
and it enables him to look into their nature with an accu- 
racy and to an extent that may be looked upon as nothing 
less than miraculous. In the pebble, the flower, the lower 
animal, and the man, as already examined, the law is 
simply brought to light, and we only get a glimpse of its 
existence in the knowing attribute. The law in itself, 
like everything that is great, is so simple and obvious 
that, without any figure of speech, a child can compre- 
hend it ; yet upon this simple law hangs the revelation of 
existence and being to man. 

The Law of Evolution^ and IitvolutiOn is that all 
hdngs in proportion as they assume personality and EVOLVE 
out of the universe, in that proportion do they involve it 
within themselves and incorporate it, approaching al the 
same time absolutism in all Us attributes, 

^ What we mean by Evolution is evolution in species as seen in the 
graded typically limited varieties, and not evolution of species as 
expounded by Mr. Darwin and his associates. 
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6. Well, it has been seen that neither the pebble, nor 
the flower, nor the lower animal, nor the man, knows all 
that can be known of the universe and of the nature of 
things; nor does either of them know all that can be 
known of itself. Inasmuch, then, as the pebble, the 
flower, the lower animal, and the man, do not know all that 
can be known of themselves, they are not complete person- 
alities in respect to knowledge. They are only on the way 
to personality in respect to knowledge : that is, they are 
in respect to knowledge partially developed personalities ; 
and the man is in this respect only more on the way to 
personality than either the pebble, or the flower, or the 
lower animal. It is customary, however, to call man alone 
a personality, although in reality the only claim he has 
to this distinction, in its proper sense, over the others, is 
from the fact that he is a little more developed in per- 
sonality than they are. Surely, however, no one is so 
blinded by custom, or education, or prejudice, as not to 
see that philosophically a lower animal is a being in 
itself as well as a man, and that a' flower is a thing in 
itself, and that even a pebble is a thing in itseK. And 
by personality, I mean a self, for I am not talking accord- 
ing to custom, nor according to ideas of gentlemen who 
would not have us to look at things as they are, and 
peradventure whose mammas have innocently taught 
them that they alone are the personalities of the world. 
However, it is quite obvious that even man is not a com- 
plete personality in respect to knowledge, and it is 
equally obvious that he is not completely developed in 
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respect to many other attributes : therefore man is not a 
personality proper in development. All this is self-evident. 

7. A personality proper in respect to knowledge (and 
by the knowing attribute or feature we mean to follow 
up our argument in the first place) would know all that 
would be possible to be known of itself: and tJie idea of 
complete knowledge of self or personality, which is conceiv- 
able as a possible thing, either regarding ourselves or 
other beings, necessitates the idea of a limit even to person- 
ality proper, 

8. Besides, the very idea of self, or personality, implies 
limitation, but not that limitation which is generally 
attributed to it as characteristic of it, which is impotence 
of faculties and consequent imperfection of knowledge. 
This, indeed, is limitation; and it is the limitation of 
undeveloped personality, characteristic of man and of all 
beneath him. This, however, is a very different limita- 
tion from the limitatiojC of personality proper, which is the 
limitation of perfectioT^ and completeness; and the interval 
between the two kinds of limitation is so great that it is 
not conceivable by the human mind when first presented 
to it. 

9. Since, however, the idea of personality proper im- 
plies limitation, and since the idea of complete knowledge 
of self necessitates this idea of limitation to it, then by 
ascending the scale of existence exhibited in the pebble, 
flower, lower animal, and the man, to the idea of com- 
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plete knowledge of self, we can intelligently, that is raJAon- 
ally, arrive at the idea of an absolute being, or personality 
proper (that is, absolute, complete, and personal, in respect 
to knowledge of self) who would know completely and 
wholly all that would be possible to be known of hiniaplf 

10. Such an idea as this, however, may require further 
explanation, especially when men of very great intellectual 
capacity affirm that an absolute personality is a contradic- 
tion in terms, and is at once impossible and inconceivabla 
This must arise from the meanings they attach to the 
terms personality and absolute. If we look, however, 
closely at these terms, I think it will be found that they 
are not incompatible or inconsistent, but the reverse. 

11. It is not only, then, that the idea of absolute per- , 
sonality is complete (in virtue of the idea of its com- 
pleteness of development in knowledge of self), and 
therefore of necessity implies the limitation of perfec- 
tion ; but every personality implies similar completeness in 
itself and bou/nds, notwithstanding its incompleteness in 
development, and consequent limitation of impotence. In 

a word, every personality, or individual existence, implies, not 
only to other beings, but to itself, completeness in itself and 
bovmds, either latently cfr in a developed state, or other- 
wise it cannot in propriety be called a personality or 
individual existence. 

12. Instinctively, we think, man has an irresistible 
conviction of undeveloped completeness in himself. We 
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cannot vouch for the universality of such a conviction, 
but we can say with certainty that, whether this convic- 
tion be universal or not, every man is wanting in com- 
pleteness of knoiuledge of his personality. Man Juxs not 
only personality of which he knows a little, but he ?ias 
personality of which he knows rhothing. And this holds 
true of whatever any man is pleased to call his person- 
ality. It holds equally true whether man looks on his 
personality as wholly spiritual, or ideal, or material, or as 
a complication of all three, that, with all his knowledge, 
he is almost totally ignorant of what he is pleased to call 
himself. Man knows that he has a self of which he is 
ignorant, as well as he knows that he has some knowledge 
of it. And we have little fear of being wrong in assert- 
ing that every man attaches the idea of limitation and 
bounds and completeness to that self of which he has not 
complete knowledge, and which he looks upon as his 
personality, although he cannot in knowledge give it 
limitations or bounds, or look upon it or describe it in its 
completeness. 

13. It is not only that man has personality of which 
he knows nothing, but it must also be observed that he 
has not complete knowledge of any part of his personality 
or self; and a complete knowledge of any part of his 
personality is as impossible to him as a complete know- 
ledge of the whole of his personality ; that is, both these 
things are utterly impossible to man. If any man had 
complete knowledge of any part of his personality, he 
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would of necessity have complete knowledge of the whole 
of his personality, both in its extent and essence. Of 
marCs impotence in this respect, and of the completeness 
implied even in a flower, Tennyson, who must have 
realised these truths in their magnitude and importance, 
thus graphically expresses himself : — 

" flower in the craDnied waU, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; — 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower — but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what Grod and man is/' 

We do not think, then, that any man has the consum- 
mate folly to think that he has complete knowledge either 
of his whole personality, or of any part of his personality ; 
nor do we think, notwithstanding, but every man believes 
that his personality has completeness and bounds, although 
he cannot fathom this personality in its extent or essenca 

14. It may very naturally occur to any one what is 
couched in these two ideas, when so much importance is 
attached to them ; that is, the idea of completeness and 
bounds implied in every personality or self, and the idea 
of incomplete knowledge of the whole or of any part of 
that personality. What is couched in personality when 
so much importance is attached to it ? A child who is 
drunk with the divine idea of personality is, in its own 
eyes, complete — ^a perfect emblem of what it is in reality, 
and is thus in its personality the highest and the holiest 
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trMth of existence. A child is a jubilant psalm of God. 
The simple idea of personality in childhood is so intoxi- 
cating that thought is impossible ; but when thought is 
matured, man discovers that he is not so complete ; that 
is, he discovers that he is not complete in development, but 
irresistibly retains the idea of completeness of personality. 
And we shall now see, as we proceed, what is couched in 
personality, and why we have dwelt so much upon it 

15. Personality is the substratum wherein the idea of 
existence and being originates, and of necessity terminates 
if in keeping with reason ; for man's idea of existence and 
being, when fully matured and when in keeping with 
reason, has its hounds in personality; that is, existence 
and being originate in personality, and are of necessity 
contained in personality, either latently or fully exposed 
to view in their reality and totality. Personality that 
would he completely developed — which is just as reasonable 
an idea as personality that is partially developed — is the 
complem£nt of man's reason : therefore, personality that is 
completely developed, forming the complement of man's 
reason (and that is, upon the principles of the Law of 
Evolution and Involution, all and completely knowing), is 
the only solution of existence and being that is reasonably 
thinkable. 

16. Man may talk of other solutions of existence and 
being by saying that a solution of existence and being 
is unthinkable. Certainly that solution of existence and 
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being which is not thinkable is no solution at all, and it 
amounts to the same as though it were not made at all. 
As man^ however, has, in keeping with his reason, a 
positive solution of existence and being in personality, 
surely it is more reasonable, for man at least, than any 
solution that is said to be unthinkable; for if Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and others mean by unthinkable a 
negation of existence and being, then the term is an 
absurdity, for it is impossible to think a negation of exist- 
ence and being. If Mr. Spencer thinks at all, his very 
thought is a flat denial to negation of existence and being ; 
for all thought not only implies existence and being, but, 
moreover, all thought is itself ideal existence. It is 
impossible to think, and not think existence and being. 
It is impossible to disentangle one's-self even in thought 
from existence and being. The idea of non-existence and 
being is an impossibility ; but the idea of existence and 
being that are unknown to us in their nature and in their 
extent, and which is a sort of non-existence and being 
to us, and which is the true origin and the proper inter- 
pretation of the expression non-eadstence and being, is 
not unthinkable; and, in fairness to Mr. Spencer, we 
think he does not mean by unthinkable a negation of 
existence and being, but existence and being riot capable 
of being brought under the dominion of thought ; that 
existence and being are so great and extensive that 
man cannot in thought give limits to them. Here are 
Mr. Spencer's own words in regard to the idea of 
Omnipresence and of the liniitlessness of phenomena: 
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— "We are obliged to regard every phenomenon as a 
manifestation of some Power by which we are acted 
upon ; though omnipresence is unthinkable, yet, as eccperience 
discloses no bounds to the diffusion of phenomena, we are 
unable to think of limits to the presence of this Power ; 
while the criticisms of science teach us that this Power 
is incomprehensible." Now, omnipresence is Tiot un- 
thinkable ; but as this will be taken up in the sequel, it 
is not necessary to deviate from the course of our argu- 
ment in consideration of the proposition in the meantime, 
and we shall therefore pursue the argument as to the 
limitlessness of phenomena. But before entering upon 
the argument, we must be allowed to observe that Mr. 
Spencer's language is wrong, or at least misleading, and 
does not in propriety represent what he intends to be 
conveyed to the reader. He says, *' experience discloses 
no bounds to the diffusion of phenomena" We presume 
he means by this not only that experience discloses no 
bounds, but that thougM discloses no bounds to the diffu- 
sion of phenomena, as he says that we are unable to think 
of limits to the presence of this Power (omnipresence) ; 
and this last implies that we are unable to think of limits 
to the diffusion of phenomena, for he af&rms inseparability 
in phenomena and the Power, Omnipresence. No doubt 
thougM is eaperien^ce, but experience is not used in this 
sense of being coincident with thought, especiaUy when 
speaking of physical existence. We presume that Mr. 
Spencer has had no experience of the existence of Green- 
land, or of the intense cold there, nor experience of the exist- 

B 
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enoe of Sahaia, and of the intense heat that reigns thoem ; 
yet wepresame he does not indnde tiiese things a»of the 
phenomena to which experience discloses na boiind& We 
know, however, quite well what Mr. Spencer means^ ttid 
we would never say so much about the trivial use of a 
word, only that others might say, without this exposition, 
that we were misrepiesenting his meaning in mating hia 
use of the word exprnau* coincident with our use ^ 
the word tlumght. 

Well, Mr. Spencer says that a limit to phenomena is 
unthinkable, or, in other words, that extstenee is so vast 
that it is not capable of being brought under the dominion 
of thought. Now, instead of denying, we have already 
affirmed, that there is existence not capable of being 
brought under the dominion of knawled^; but^ on the 
other hand, we emphatically deny that there is existence 
not capable of being brought under the dominion of 
thought, and not only thought, but reasonable thoughts 
And man is furnished with this capacity of bringing aU 
existence within the dominion of reasonable thought in 
his idea of complete personality ; and this feat man can 
positively do in accordance with his reason; and there 
can be no other solution of existence in keeping with 
reason; and what is not in keeping with reason cannot 
be suitable for man, however it might be suitable for 
other beings. 

We have, then, said already that the idea of complete 
personality is just as natural an idea as the idea of incom- 
plete personality, if, indeed, it is not the more natural of 
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the two ; and even though there should be any doubt as 
to this, there ean be no doubt that the idea of complete 
personality is within the domain of reasonable thought, 
and ia therefore thinkable; and upon the principles of 
the Law of Evolution and Involution as already laid 
down (that, as beings evolve out of existence and assume 
personaUty, in that proportion do they involve it), the 
idea of a limit to eodstence is^ thinkable, and is within the 
realm of reasonable thought. This will appear more 
obvious as we advance, and also the stupendous signifi- 
cance insbplied in the idea of complete personality which 
necessitates the idea of a limit to existence, which no 
simple statement of the fact can adequately bring before 
the mind of the reader. Before, however, going further 
into the argument, it will be proper, in fairness to Mr. 
Spencer and others, to make an explanation. 

We presume that Mr. Spencer and the scientific philo- 
sophers of this age, without a single exception, have no 
appreciation as yet of the import of the terms thought 
and knowledge. This I have no dotibt will be looked 
upon by many as a charge at once sweeping and pre-' 
sumptuous ; but, nevertheless, I am constrained to make 
it in the cause of truth, whatever contemporaneous time- 
serving and idol-worship may think on the matter. 
Without a single exception their language betrays them, 
for I do not falsely accuse them. Notwithstanding their 
learning in the " exact " sciences, they have much need 
to be a little more exact. 

Does Mr. Spencer know that, speaking exactly, man 
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has not a knowledge of existence and things, either of a 
universe or of a blade of grass? Does Mr. Spencer 
know that man has only an idea of existence and things ? 
Does Mr. Spencer know that the difference between 
having an idea of existence and things and having a 
knowledge of them implies the interval that is between an 
undeveloped being like man and that Deity who, he says, 
"the criticisms of science teach, is incomprehensible"? 
Does Mr. Spencer know, although worlds were staked on 
the issue, that man cannot have but an idea of existence 
and things ? Does Mr. Darwin know, when he speaks of 
evolution, that evolution beyond an idea of existence and 
things is an impossibility, and that an idea of existence 
and things is man's destiny and limits, which are not to 
be transcended, although, as we have said, worlds were 
staked on the issue? Does Mr. Darwin know, though 
evolution from an idea of existence and things is an impos- 
sibility, and a destiny from which man cannot disentangle 
himself, that the possible range of development of this idea 
of existence and things is a thing that is, not speaking 
exactly, infinite? Does Mr. Spencer know, though a 
knowledge of existence and things is an impossibility, 
equally of a blade of grass as of a universe, that an idea 
of the totality of existence, impljdng limits to existence, 
is as possible and reasonably thinkable (though not so 
obvious, being dependent on development) as an idea of 
a man, of a flower, or of a blade of grass ? Had he known 
this he would not have asserted that so many things are 
unthinkable that are easily thinkable. Do the very 
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great host of the so-called scientific men of this age, 
who pity those who have any belief in the supernatural 
(or, as it is more frequently called, the spiritual), know 
that, so long as it is man's destiny to have only an id^ea 
of existence and things, and he does not Imow them, that 
the supernatural is ever present with thsm, above them, 
"beneath them, rou^d about them, and within them ? The 
natwral to man is the ideal; an idea of existence and 
things, and not a knowledge of them in their reality, is 
man's sphere and natural destiny from the cradle to the 
grave. At the mouth of the womb he opens his eyes in 
the ideal of existence and things, andt the final efforts of 
his understanding, when emerging from the womb of time 
and space in ripe manhood, are in the ideal. Surely, 
then, there is, to the observation and understanding of 
the most ordinary capacity not blinded with vanity, a 
supernatural of existence and things above this ideal of 
existence and things which is the ruxiural to man, and 
which for worlds he cannot transcend, because it is his 
sphere, his limits, his destiny. The natural is set in the 
supernatural Man cannot open the eye of sense nor the 
eye of the understanding, but, lo ! that supernatural which 
he cannot enter into is in all that he beholds or ever con- 
ceived, equally in the stones beneath his feet as in the 
loftiest and purest conceptions of his being. And yet the 
men of this age will talk of tw supernatural ! Surely 
there is not much wisdom in this, unless it be the wisdom 
of folly, proving how ridiculous a being man can make 
himself. In very truth, I do not think that we are wiser 
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than the races of men that have been, notwithstanding their 
many follies. In Teiy tnith, there is not the slightest 
indication that the present laces of men are anfro/ic^umQ 
of fonner races, unless it be in their ability to disseminate 
foolishness, of which man has mnch need to be ashamed. 
From the same ftindaraental etnn; that is, from want 
of proper appreciation of the terms tha^ht and hnow^ 
ledge^ it is not less than amnaing to hear the joint anthers 
of a book called The Unseen Universe, on the reality 
of matter in comparison with the non-realUy of mind ! 
Here are a few of their sentences on the subject : — ^"Thus 
the connection between these two things, matter and 
mind, is of snch a nation that »ind cannot exist without 
matter, while matter can and dees exist without mind." 
When did these gentl^nen discover that "matter can 
and does exist without mind "I If they can prove this, 
they are the cleverest fdlows the world has yet heard of ! 
'' Is there not therefore a reality about matter which there 
is not about mind ? " contiane these authors. I should 
think not. Pray, what do they mean by reality t The 
world would be much indebted to them by an explanation 
of the term. Do they mean that man's knowledge of 
matter is in reality and not ideal ? Then they have a 
real knowledge of matter. It is not an idea of existence 
and things that they have : it is a knowledge of them in 
their reality I They have, in plain words, a complete 
knowledge of matter, although they have not this of 
mind I Certainly this looks like evolution on the part of 
these authors, who have thus been enabled to transcend 
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the ideal and enter into the complete and real of existence 
and things ! But perhaps it may be thought that we are 
misrepresenting thenL Do they mean then, by the 
reality of matter over mind, that matter has a permaTiency 
of existence that mind has not, — that it has an existence 
independent of mind ? As I have said already, if they 
are able to prove this, they will, in the feat, prove them- 
selves to be cleverest of the race of men — outdoing the 
magicians and wizards of ancient and modern times ! 
May we take the liberty of asking to whom has matter an 
existence independent of mind ? for it is certainly not to 
man; and we hardly think that Professors Tait and 
Balfour Stewart will succeed in proving that matter has 
an existence independent Qf mind to other beings than 
man ! Then to clench their argument, as it were, that 
matter is to man in its reality and not in his destined 
ideal, they thus continue : " Our conviction, then, of the 
objective reality of matter is based upon the experimental 
truth that we can neither increase nor diminish its 
quantity in what we may conveniently for our present 
purpose call the conservation of matter." And then they 
ask (having shown how otherwise we can alter matter), 
" Can this be a mere mental idea which the mind that 
conceived it (or at all events, in some way received the 
conception of it) is unable to destroy ?" How to these 
authors, that the experimental truth that we can neither 
increase nor diminish the quantity of matter can prove 
aught as to the reality or ideality of matter is best known 
to themselves. Certainly the fitness of the one to be 
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the reasonable complem^it of tlie other is, we fiankly 
acknowledge, beyond onr compiehension ; for we can see 
no adequate relationship of the one to the other, or 
competency in the one for the fulfilment of the other; 
for it is presmnable that it may be equally impossible 
for man to increase or diminish the quantity of matter, 
whether matter may be to man real or ideal I am not 
able to see how, becanse man is nnable to inocase or 
diminish the quantity of matter, this can prove that 
matter is to man real ; nor can I see how, if man were 
able to increase or diminish the quantity of matter, 
this could prove that matter was to man ideal So we 
will leave this for the explanation of these authors 
themselves. 

But what do they or others mean by ^objective 
reality ^ ? First as to the simple reality of matter, we 
have shown already the fallacy of this impression. Man 
has not a complete knowledge of matter ; then the exist- 
ence called matter cannot be to him in its reality ; and 
therefore he has only an idea of matter. The reality of 
matter to man in this sense is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, — ^utterly beyond his reach, and a naked impossibility; 
and as the existence called matter is not to man in its 
reality in the sphere of knowledge, it would be desirable 
to know in what sense the existence called matter is in 
its reaUty to man, or how, without a complete or real 
knowledge of the existence called matter, man can, with 
consistency, talk of the reality of matter to him in any 
sense, or how, without this complete or real knowledge of 
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it, he can prove that, as U appears to him, so is it in its 
reality to other beings! Ajid yet we doubt very much 
that all this inconsistency and absurdity, and even more, 
is meant by all who talk of the reality of matter ; for 
besides aaserting that matter appears to man not in his 
destined sphere of ideas, but in its reality, they more- 
over unhesitatingly affirm that it is something in itself 
without and beyond, and independent of man's relation 
— ^in fact, an existence, as it appears to man, independent 
of man altogether ! This is certainly a child's idea 
of matter, and the idea of the vulgar ; but we would 
hardly expect to hear that it was the idea of a philo- 
sopher. As we have said already, he who can prove 
that matter, as it appears to man, has an existence 
independent of man, will be the cleverest magician 
the world has ever seen or heard of In plain words, 
the ideas of children and of the vulgar about matter are 
the ideas of the philosophers of the "exact" sciences ! It 
is not simply so, for they will not rest satisfied with 
simply the possession of these ideas, but they must needs 
with great pains and labour enforce them on others and 
on the world at large ! " Matter is an existence indepen- 
dent of man ! Existence as it appears to man is older 
than man ! It is not like the puny evanescent creature 
man! It is large, ponderous, boundless, and durable! 
Matter is an objective reality!" These, the ideas of children 
and of. the vulgar about matter, are not the only ideas 
however of the "exact" science philosophers of this the 
nineteenth century ; for children and the vulgar are com- 
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pletely outdone by these philosopbeis in a proper appre- 
ciation of the importance of matter ! Messrs. Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley, etc. etc., ia England, and a few similarly 
inspired Germans, Frenchmen, and Americans, have at 
the appointed time appeared on the stage of existence to 
enlighten humanity, and to show what stupid fellows all 
former races of men have been, and whait more stupid 
fellows we are in adhering so long to anything to which 
these stupid ancestors have given utterance. It seems 
that the ancestors of the present races of men somehow 
stupidly took into tl^eir heads that there was a personal 
God in being, the Author and complement of all, and 
that we more stupidly have been for ages worshipping 
this imaginary Being, by way of praying and singing 
psalms to Hixn, and after divers other fashions, all attest- 
ing the folly and credulity of the human race. Now, 
however, there is to be no more of this nonsense and 
stupidity ; for Monsieur Comte, by plagiarising the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, has founded a new religion, 
which he wishes to be hoHceforward called the Religion 
of Humanity, and not by its original name Christianity ; 
Messrs. Darwin and Haeckel, renouncing the ancestral 
humanitarian ideas of the origination and continuation of 
species with limitations, have found out liie true modus 
operandi in the origination and formation of all living 
beings as they are, in what they explain and call Evolution, 
and that in fact there is no such thing as permanent species, 
and, speaking strictly, no such thing as species; Mr. Spencer 
and others teach that an Absolute Being and the attributes 
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pertaining thereto are unthinkable, notwithstanding the 
credulity of men in bdieving in such a Being ; and Mr. 
Huxley has discovered that there is not any other possible 
Toode of existence or beiag than matter. Now all these 
things are most startling revelations, if they have any 
foundation of truth, and loan be substcuitiated. Eveiy 
one must acknowledge this, and that, apart from aU irony 
of speech, if these things are true, these gentlemen have 
very great claims on the h:uman family ; for these reve- 
lations and teachings imply the complete reverse of all 
that has hitherto claimed tlote worship of mankind. . This 
is the plain, unvarnished, simple statement of the case, 
without exaggeration or diminution ; and any attempt at 
evasion of this interpretation of the case can only be 
dishonest time-serving; and tiie only other q^uestion is 
this : Are we to adhere to our ancient faiths And modes 
of worship, or are we to renounce them as the puerile and 
infantine expressions of the human family in the process 
of evolution ? 

Let it not be supposed that we are one of those who 
have not a just appreciation of the inestimable disooveries 
in science, and who undervalue the great scientific labours 
of such earnest men as Messrs. Gomte, Barwin, Haeckel, 
Spencer, and Huxley ; for, depend upon it, there is a 
scientific value of no small import in the positimsm of 
Comte, in the so-called evolution oi Mr. Darwin, in the 
environment and grasping generalisations oi Mr. Spencer 
on various topics of human interest, and in the protoplasm 
of Mr. Huxley ; but, on the other hand, it is not less than 
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melancholy to think that vanity is so prominent a feature 
of the character of man — that men, even gifted men, are 
not satisfied with what they do, but must add what they 
imagine; that in respect to man's knowledge of things 
they must, contrary to the necessity of things, make 
absolute what is only relative, complete what is only 
partial, real what is only ideal ! Of fixed and unalter- 
able necessity, whether species or not, man has only 
tJie knowledge of idea; and knowledge of idea, of equal 
necessity, is partial and relative, and not complete and 
absolute as the scientific men of this age boldly but 
ignorantly assert. It is their tremendous ignorance of 
the fact that, inexorably so, and typically so, man has 
only the knowledge of idea, and not of the real, that has 
lowered them in the typical scale of humanity, and which 
will make them, if remembered, the laughing-stock of 
their descendants. They talk of the objective reality of 
moMer! This is the creed and the doctrine of the whole 
of them ! Let it be told to them that, on the principles 
of the Law of Evolution and Involution, as established 
in Nature, and patent even to a child, where there is 
reality there is no objectivity at aU — ^that all of necessity 
must be subjectivity. Matter is only to man. It is not 
to G^d. In other words, what is matter to man, is to 
God, or an Absolute Being, on the principles of the Law 
of Evolution and Involution, not matter, but is something 
that man knows not ; is to God in its reality, and is what 
we term spirUvM; is also Himself along with the bound- 
less that we know not ; for upon the principles of this 
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great law, which is not of man's making, there is no 
objectivity to an Absolute Being. The reason why man 
has objectivity, or existence that he looks upon as not 
altogether himself, is because he is not an Absolute Being ; 
is because he is a being partially and incompletely de- 
veloped ; is because he is typically limited to the know- 
ledge of idea, and cannot transcend it. Even in the 
individual, and with the knowledge of idea, existence is 
only identified with self in proportion to the development 
of the being ; and the lower the development, the more is 
existence in a state of alienation and estrangement, or an 
objective reality, as they are pleased to caU it The records 
of humanity, both past and present, bear testimony to this 
truth* A Jesus of Nazareth most tenderly identified Him- 
self with all existence, and not alone with the welfare of 
man ; for it required the soul and the eye of a Jesus 
of Nazareth to erUer into the being of the lilies of the field, 
and say, " Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these." 

Now it must not be supposed that I am advocating 
the stupid doctrine that to man there is no objectivity of 
existence, more than I am advocating the equally stupid 
doctrine that there is no subjectivity of being beyond 
matter. Both doctrines are equally false and blind. That 
the thing called matter is to man existence which is not 
altogether himself, but stands in relation to him as he 
sees it or conceives it, as object to a subject, is what no 
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sane man ever denied or questioned. Then what is this 
objectivity ? It is objectivb idealitt, and not objective 
reality. The non-appreciation of this simple tiuth is the 
cause of all the foolishness, and I may say erratic wicked- 
ness, of this materialistic age, which is not at all a new 
thing, for it is as old as the records of the human family. 
Everjrthing a man knows resolves itself into ideas, or an 
idea within and without ; and out of this world of ideality, 
objective and subjective, his typical diestiny will not per- 
mit him; and in it, notwithstanding the foolishness of Mr. 
Darwin's theory of Evolution, man's destiny is typically 
sealed. It needs no great stretch of imaginatioo to see 
that man's- knowledge is bounded to» the knowledge of 
idea ; and it requires not even refutation that this know- 
ledge of idea is not complete or real knowledge of exist- 
ence ; and it requires onfy a little reflection to see that to 
a Being wha would have a real or complete knowledge of 
existence, there would be no objectivity : it would be 
incorporated into the subject, in a mock of exisience or 
beingf into which we cannot enter. 

In conclusion, on this argument and digression, man 
has not, in strict languagje,^ as we have vemarked already, 
knowledge, he has only thought (ideas) ; and if he has 
knowledge, the kind of knowledge which he has is the 
knowledge of idea and not the knowledge of reality. 
His knowledge of anything, however aeeurate it may be, 
is ideal and not real. And to this knowledge of idea his 
destiny holds him typically sealed, and beyond it there is 
no possible evolution. When Mr. Darwin or Mr. Spencer 
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shall prove to ine that loan can transcend the knowledge 
of idea, then I will immediatelj become his disciple, and 
frankly aidmit that evolution is possible, and that man is 
not a being with typical limitations of being. It is a 
pity, bo-wever, for Mr. Darwin and a few others, I think, 
that they had not a knowledge of these facts before they 
promulgated their somewhat foolish theories, which, how- 
ever received by a thoughtless generation and a time- 
serving; current literature, are sooner or later destined for 
derisiock or death in the presence of more thoughtful 
generations of men. Frivolity of thoiight is the charac- 
teristic of the living generations of men as a consequence 
of the almost complete absorption of the energies of the 
mind oo the without, as exhibited in the most wonderful 
and almost incredible advancement made in science, 
arts> and manufactures: in a word, in the complete 
subordination and subjugaticm of man^s higher to his 
lower nature. 

17. Men of all ages and of all nations worth mention- 
ing instinctively have associated existence with person- 
ality ; and' we think the higher developments of race, 
such as Jew, Hindu, Greek, etc., have associated existence 
with personality, intelligently, that is, aceording to the 
forms of man's thought and reason. And all this, both 
instinctively and reasonably, has been done irresistibly 
and as a matter of necessity^ because the association of 
existence with personahty is as natural to man as the 
association of his own existence with his own personality. 
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Gifted men, and otherwise natural, have sneeringly 
called this anthropomorphism! Pray, what do they 
know that is not anthropomorphism ? Have they some 
rare knowledge that is not anthropomorphism? If 
they have, it cannot be intelligible to man, and they 
should therefore publish it to the gods. Man must 
interpret existence as he finds it, and as it is to him, and 
in accordance with the principles of his own nature and 
reason ; and any other interpretation, however ingenious, 
or however specious, can only be unprofitable trifling, and 
somewhat foolish and arrogant pretence in assuming that 
they can know anything that is not anthropomorphism. 
And in this the nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
and some thousands of years after the promulgation of 
the greatest and most complete forms of intellectual 
energy and beauty in the history of the human race, that 
the Teutonic type of mind should embrace, wholesale and 
without proper examination, contrary to the instincts and 
reasons of men in the entire history of the human family, 
such doctrines as that a solution of existence is unthink- 
able, that matter is the only conceivable mode of existence 
or being, and that man is an evolution from the lower 
forms of life, does not argue very favourably of it, either 
in comparison with its former self, or with other favoured 
races of mankind. This all, no doubt, sounds very clever ; 
and, indeed, it is clever, considering the use that is made 
out of it, which plainly proves that Swift's classification 
of man is not wide of the mark. To common sense and 
sober reason, however, such mutilated representations 6i 
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existence cannot, from the absolute manner in which they 
are put, be creditable to the authors of them ; nor can 
gaping belief in them any longer perpetuate the boasted ' 
idea that the English mind is a reasonable and common- 
sense mind. 

Without entering here upon any definite criticism of 
Mr. Huxley's discovery of " the physical basis of life," it 
may be only fair to him to make a few observations on it, 
as we have already done on the theories of Messrs. 
Darwin and Spencer. Whether his discovery be real or 
supposed, we wiU say this much in his favour, that he 
deserves both the admiration and commendation of man- 
kind : admiration for courage, and honesty, and real 
scientific method ; and commendation inasmuch as his aim 
is not to show that thiags are imthinkable (and hereby 
to paralyse •aU human effort with an implied sneer at the 
utter impotence of man's faculties), but, on the contrary, 
the most noble aim, namely, to show how definite a thing 
human knowledge is ; to give human knowledge definite- 
ness. Indeed, the very reason why he has opponents, and 
even enemies, is because these are of opinion that his 
knowledge is too definite. Moreover, he says that he 
lives in the faith that human knowledge will be still 
more definite. Now, I for one, although his definite 
knowledge were the greatest fallacy, hold that his en- 
deavour to have definite knowledge, and his faith that 
human knowledge will be still more definite, are in aim 
both noble and sublime. "And he who sneers at any 
living hope is just so many stages less than God." But 

c 
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more than Mr. Huxley's nobility of aim, I can see in 
his endeavour "a seeking after God," though perhaps 
not in the same way that this is usually done. And 
though Mr. Huxley should repudiate the possession of 
any such aim, directly or indirectly, as seeking after 
God, yet I make bold to say that, if not consciously, he 
has unconsciously laboured and done much, in his 
endeavour to identify life and matter, and thus reduce 
them to unity, to prove that " God is not far from any 
one of us," and that " in Him we live and move and have 
our being." He has, in a word, laboured much to bring 
that God, whom we in our estrangement and ignorance 
look upon as distant, home to our very doors. And I 
watch therefore with pleasure until he makes knowledge 
more definite, and identifies spirit and matter, and thus 
reduces them to unity, until, in his own words, he 
** extends the realm of matter and law until it is co- 
extensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with action." 
And I repudiate, with scorn even, to be classed among the 
cowards (whether real or simply of his own creation) whom 
he thus describes : " The consciousness of this great truth 
weighs like a nightmare, I believe, upon many of the 
best minds of these days. They watch what they con- 
ceive to be the progress of materialism, in such fear and 
powerless anger as a savage feels, when, during an 
eclipse, the great shadow creeps over the face of the sun. 
The advancing tide of matter threatens to drown their 
souls ; the tightening grasp of law impedes their freedom; 
they are alarmed lest man's moral nature be debased by 
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the increase of his wisdom." The metaphysician proper 
is not antipodes to Mr. Huxley at all in his reducing life 
and matter to unity. He only laments that Mr. Huxley is 
so shortsighted in thinking that that^ which he has reduced 
to unity, is to him in its reality .and entirety, and that it 
appears to aU other beings as it appears to him, and has 
not the possibility of appearing otherwise than as matter ! 
Had he not so one-sidedly and narrowly confined himself 
in his study and examination of nature, he would have 
easily discovered that man's seeing of being is simply 
man's seeing of it ; is very small and typically limited ; is 
not in its reality and entirety as it appears to him ; has 
the possibility — ay, is under the necessity, of being to a 
Complete Personality, not at all as it appears to him, but 
in its reaUty and entirety, living and spiritual, and 
wholly and completely so. 

But to return to our argument. We saw that man has 
ike idea of completeness of personality in himself, and 
that, at the same time, he knows that this personality is 
not completely developed in the way of his having a com- 
plete knowledge of it. And though man should, in so 
many words, deny, contrary to instinct and reason, that 
he has an idea of complete personality in himself, yet he 
cannot deny but he has personality of which he has not 
complete knowledge ; and I do not hesitate to say, as 
founded on the principles of reason, that, if he had com- 
plete knowledge of his personality, whether Ae attaches 
the idea of completeness to it or not, his personality would 
be complete in respect to a knowledge of itself; and as his 
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personality would be complete in respect to a knowledge 
of itself, it would be absolute in respect to a knowledge of 
itself; for, on the principles of reason, what is complete is 
absolute, and what is absolute is complete. 

Thus, then, man, in his own personality, finds, on the 
principles of reason, the idea of an absolute personality 
in respect to knowledge ; and he not only may find the idea, 
but, if he adheres to the principles of reason, he is con- 
strained to find the idea in the argument just laid down. 

Since, then, we get the idea of absolute personality in 
man, that is, personality that is not only complete in sub- 
stance, but that is also complete in development in respect 
to knowledge, and since we know that man is only a par- 
tially developed personality in respect to knowledge, by 
his ascending from the partial to the complete in know^ 
ledge, man would of necessity hecome an absolute person- 
ality in respect to knowledge. 

I am not aware that Mansel, or Strauss, or others of the 
same negative school who deny that we can have any 
knowledge of THE Absolute Personality (indeed,! should 
not say absolute personality, for Strauss and others say 
that absolute and personality are a contradiction in terms, 
and that it is not possible for an absolute personality to 
have a being, which must arise from the wrong-headed 
view they take of the term absolute^ as is at once seen in 
Strauss's words — "the all-embracing limitless "!— which 
words, if not self-contradictory, I do not know what is 
self-contradictory — {all-eirihracvfig and at the same time 
limitless !), — I say I am not aware that Mansel or Strauss, 
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or others of the same negative school who deny that we 
can have any knowledge of ^A« Absolute Personality, have 
ever minutely looked into the nature and limits of their 
own personalities ; but I infer that they have not done 
this with sufficient care, or they would not have stated 
that a knowledge of the Absolute was impossible, or that 
absolute and personality imply a contradiction in terms. 
It would be therefore quite natural and consistent for any 
member of this- school to ask me, " What reference can 
this logical definition of the personality of a puny mortal 
have ta a Being that embraces all matter and space, or (as 
those who deny the existence (rf such a personality woidd 
say) to limitless space and matter V My answer is that 
it has very great referenca "What fit representative can 
the logically defined personality of a puny mortal be of 
the Absolute Personality, or of the unknown and unknow- 
able God, or of the limitless universe of space and matter ?*' 
My answer is that it is the best representative that it is 
possible for one being to be of another and not to be that 
other being itself. " Anthropomorphism !" Yes, anthro- 
pomorphism, just as you say; but we shall see what i» 
in that anthropomorphkm. 

Is the idea of the completely developed personality of 
man in respect to* knowledge, which in respect to know- 
ledge would then be absolute personality (and which idea 
of absolute' personality in respect to knowledge we see is 
on the principles of reason, not only conceivable, but is 
a necessary idea m respect to man's- own personality). 
adequate to represent (using the language of the ancient Jews 
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and some oiher nations) the absolute, all-comprehending, 
all-pervading, self-dependent, self-ejistent, omnipotent, 
onmiscient, and omnipresent personal Grod? — or (using 
the language of the negative school which deny not the 
existence of such a Being, bat any possible knowledge of 
Him) the unknown and unknowable Grod? — or (using the 
language of a still more negative school, who do not beUeve 
in any personal GfoS) the boundless universe of matter 
and space ? The idea of the completely developed person- 
ality of man in respect to knowle^e, which in respect to 
knowledge would then be absolute peisonaUty (and which 
idea of absolute personality in respect to knowledge 
we see is, on the principles of reason, not only con- 
ceivable but is a necessaiy idea), is (adequate to represent 
"the absolute personal God," or "the unknown and 
unknowable (Sod," or " the boundless universe of matter 
and space." It is man's boundless conceit in his supposed 
extensive knowledge of his personality, and therefore, as a 
consequence, his boundless ignorance of what is implied in 
the idea of being completely developed in his personality, 
and of the interval that is between his personality as it is, 
and what it would be if it were completely developed, that 
is the cause why he cannot comprehend how his completely 
developed personality would be adeqtuite to represent " the 
Absolute Personal God," or "the unknown and unknowable 
God," or " the boundless universe of matter and space." 
And all this will come out gradually in the sequel And 
I may be here allowed to remark that Jesus of Nazareth 
alone has completely revealed to men at once their 
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ignoiance (their being, as it is worded, '' dead in trespasses 
and sins") and the true greatness of their undeveloped 
personalities ; and on this account alone, were it for no 
other, he has been, is, and shall be, to all men, the Medi- 
ator between God and mem, the Christ of God, and the 
Saviour of the world. And that this Jesus of Nazareth 
is the philosopher of the world, discarding in the meantime 
the doctrine of the perfectly developed Godhead of his 
personality, will be in the sequel our endeavour to prove 
as founded in the constitution of nature and on the 
principles of reason. And we mean to show by this, 
although looking upon him merely as a man, that his 
solution of existence and being alone is true, and that 
any other solution of existence and being either comes 
short of the truth, or runs in direct opposition to the 
truth as established in nature and reason. This, indeed, 
is not self-evident nor apparent, and for this reason, 
that it was not characteristic of a Jewish mind, nor 
indeed of any Eastern mind, to adopt such a sysfem of 
reasoning in explaining the occult problems of existence 
and being as characterised the Hellenic type of mind, 
or that of the Teutonic type of mind of the present 
day. The most profound propositions of existence were 
enunciated without any attempt (often in a poetical form) 
at demonstration or explanation whatever. And for this 
very reason, to the great body of people of any generation, 
these propositions appeared only as plausible, and there- 
fore worthy of credence, just in proportion to the percep- 
tion of the individual into their truth ; and oftentimes 
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these propositions, as in the instance of the carpenter of 
Nazareth's Son, appeared downright insanity or blasphemy 
— so much so that his own generation were not satisfied 
nntn they had him cracified as a malefBu^tor and disturber 
of the peace! And notwithstanding the pretentions 
enlightenment of this generation and age, it is more than 
probable that if an nnedacated (in the conventional 
acceptation of the term) carpenter's son were for the first 
time to enunciate the doctrines and arrogate the claims 
of the Son of the carpenter of Nazareth, he would meet 
a similar fate, or at least, according to the fashion of the 
times, would have the pleasure of wearing a strait- jacket, 
or of spending his days in confinement. The man's whole 
life and doctrines are a revelation of existence and being so 
profound, that, to this day, he is, to the sceptic, and to the 
self-sufficient educated man in the hydra-headed philoso- 
phies of the schools, and to the more pretentious scientific 
men of the day, nothing more nor less them an arrant 
impostor in respect to pretension, and an idealistic dreamer 
whose doctrines are too vague, and quite unsuited for the 
wants of humanity; and, on the other hand, he is to the 
traditionist, the dogmatist, and the credulous, invested in 
such clouds of mystery and awe that it is quite unlawful 
to make any particular inquiry into either his nature or 
his doctrines! Now, if I mistake not, both classes of 
men are equally unjust to the man ; and both, from want 
of proper appreciation, and that from non-examination, 
quite mistake the mission of the man both in life and 
doctrina His claims, then new to the world, at least in 
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the foFm thej appeared^ and emanating from such an 
obscure qnaoter, and sinee much misrepresented from 
ignorance, bigotry, and the policy of earth-graspers, are 
not only true and in keeping with nature and reason, but 
are capable of being realised as true ; and his idecd of 
doctrine and practical life are not unsuited for, nor 
incapable of being realised by, humanity. On the other 
haind, his mission in this world was not to envelop himself 
in mystery and awe, nor to create mystery and awe about 
the nature of existence and being. His mission was in tiiis 
world to reveal' himself, and thereby to reveal the mystery 
that naturally hung about existence and being ; and in the 
doing of this he has established his claim to the Sonship of 
God, the first-begotten of our common Father in Heaven, 
and the Sa^er of men from many evils and extinction in 
this world, and from the spiritual; death of dying under the 
dominion of sin, that is, mean's natur^ ignorance of a God 
and of the saving influence of their kindred relationship 
to Him, made known to them through this carpenter of 
Nazareth, the Christ of God, and the Eedeemex of men. 

Well, the idea of man's having complete knowledge of 
his personality gives us the idea of absolutism of person- 
ality in respect to knowledge-, and if we now turn agaiu^ 
to the Law of Evolution of being, as seen in the pebblOj 
in the flower, iathe lower animal, and in the man, it will 
be seen that all the attributes that characterise personality 
are developed strntUtaneoiislyi, and they approximate,, and 
would arrive at ' completeness together. It would be 
impossible for a being or personality to- have complete 
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knowledge of itself, and not to have complete at the 
same time every other attribute which characterises 
personality. It would be impossible to be omniscient and 
not omnipotent. It would be impossible to be all-com- 
prehending and at the same time not aU-pervading. It 
would be impossible to be self-existent and at the same 
time not self-dependent. In a word, it would be impos- 
sible to be incomplete in one of the attributes that 
characterise personality and complete in all the others, 
or to be complete in one and incomplete in all the others. 
Therefore, when we say that it is possible to conceive the 
idea of a personality that could have complete knowledge 
of itself, we mean also by that, that every other attribute 
characteristic of personality would be complete as well as 
the attribute of self-knowledge. And since we can con- 
ceive the idea of the completion of one attribute of 
personality, then, by the Law of Evolution, all other 
attributes of personality are necessarily implied as com- 
plete. This truth cannot, appear to any one to be impro- 
bable, but it may not be self-evident to all men ; but as 
the demonstration will come out in the sequel, we would 
in the meantime merely observe, by way of illustration, 
that a man is not only more knowing than a lower 
animal, but he is also more powerful, more comprehending, 
more self-dependent, and more of every essential attribute 
that characterises personality; and a personality that 
would be complete in one attribute of personality would 
of necessity be complete in all the attributes of person- 
ality ; and hence, in man's personality, we get the idea of 
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absolute personality — not alone in respect to knowledge, 
but absolute in respect to all the attributes of personality, 
that is, we get the idea of a being that would, in respect 
to himself, be omniscient, omnipotent, self-dependent, 
self-existent, and every attribute that characterises abso- 
lutism, completeness, cmd perfection. 

It is more than probable, however, that every man has 
a good idea how far he is from being a personality of such 
amazing attributes ; and yet man is latently such a being; 
for his personality, though not completely developed, is 
complete in substance cmd potentiality ; and what has 
completeness must have bounds — that is, the hounds of 
perfectum and not of impotence; and any being like man, 
that is the partial development of a being that has com- 
pleteness in itself and bounds, would of necessity, by 
ascending the scale of existence from the partially de- 
veloped to the completely developed, become complete in 
effect; and a being that would be complete in effect, 
would, in virtue of completeness, be an absolute being. 
And hence from the personality of man we get an idea 
of the Absolute Personality. And whence do we get the 
idea? In the established order and fundamental prin- 
ciples of nature cmd reason. By the Law of the Evolution 
of beings in external nature, we find that man is* a 
partially developed personality, but has, in the funda- 
mental principles of his reason, the idea of completeness 
in his personality, and by a just inference of reason from 
the partial to the complete, he arrives at the idea of 
absolutism. We say he arrives at the idea of Absolutism, 
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because his idea of the absolute must be very imperfectly 
developed, and he cannot have a just sense of what is 
implied in the idea by simply arriving at it ; for it would 
be quite natural and legitimate for Mr: Herbert Spencer, 
or for any one of the many of the school of the Uncondi- 
tioned, to jask — "What adequacy can this anthropo- 
morphic absolutism have to take up and embrace even in 
man^s ideal knowledge the boundless universe of matter 
and space ?" However thoroughly convinced I might be 
that this anthropomorphic absolutism would be adequate 
to take up and embrace, in the knowledge characteristic 
of man (that is the knowledge of idea), " the boundless 
and' unthinkable universe of matter and space," I should 
never be able by the mere logic of reason, without the 
aid of external nature, to make any man realise this 
adequacy. But if, on the principles of induction, that is, 
from the observation of the order of nature and the 
legitimate use of reason in way of just inference from this 
observation, it can be shown that the one idea is adequate 
to the other, then we trust that even the most sceptical 
must be convinced of the force and truth of our argument. 
We have said, then, that man, in the logically defined 
personality of man (from the idea of partially developed 
personality to the idea of completely developed person- 
ality, or, in other words, to the idea of anthropomorphic 
absolutism), gets an idea of the Absolute Personality : 
arrives at complete ideal Tenawledge of the Absolute Being. 
But as man is here, as everywhere else, even in his 
knowledge of a flower or of a pebble, typically limited to 
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the knowledge of idea, which is not the knowledge of 
reality, his knowledge of the Absolute Being, though 
ideally complete, is immensity itself from real knowledge 
of that Being. In other words, man, in virtue of his 
own personality when fully developed, can completely 
comprehend the Absolute Being in the knowledge of 
idea ; but here, notwithstanding this amazing knowledge, 
the knowledge of idea, as everywhere else, is not the 
knowledge of reality. Before we could have a real know- 
ledge of the Absolute Being, we should require to he 
Absolute Beings ourselves, and have real knowledge of 
ourselves, which it is not difficult to see we have not. 
But man need not even attempt to transcend that know- 
ledge to which he is typically limited, which is the 
knowledge of idea and not of reality; but, ^rom complete 
ideal knowledge of ourselves, to arrive at complete ideal 
knowledge of Absolutism and Reality, contains in it the 
capoAyity of the complete ideal revelation of existence and 
bein^, and the complete ideal revelation of anything in 
existence and being ; and such knowledge, though far from 
the knowledge of reality, is and must be extraordinary 
knowledge indeed. And knowing well what kind of 
knowledge it is that man has, I can say without any 
figure of speech, that I, in the AiTwZ of knowledge that 
man has, have a complete knowledge of God and of 
existence and being, and therefore have the capacity 
to have complete knowledge of anything in existence 
and being. And this was the knowledge which Christ 
taught to men, for Christ came not to man with a know- 
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ledge that was beyond the possibilities of man's typical 
nature. This would be no knowledge to man. It would 
be just the reverse of knowledge; and if Christ ever 
taught or said what is not in man to comprehend, or that 
which is impossible to man to comprehend, then his 
mission must have been in vain, and his words must 
have been uttered without any possible meaning, and to 
no appropriate end, which would be the reverse of that 
wisdom for which he is so eminently characteristic. But 
he did not do this. It is only the mysticism of man's 
clouded and undeveloped imderstanding that has put 
him in this perverted light before men — just the reverse 
of everything that he himself taught and was. Instead 
of being the Light of the world, through mystical and 
scholastic teaching, as well as by the inspiration of 
ignorant enthusiasm, he has been made the Darkness of 
the world, and a darkness which to approach with any 
light is accounted profanation and blasphemy ! 

There is, then, we repeat, a vast and inconceivable 
distance between "beitig Absolute in reality or in effect, 
and having, in man's kind of knowledge — which is the 
knowledge of idea, thought, — a complete knowledge of 
the Absolute. In fewer words, there is an inconceivable 
difference between "being Absolute and Beal, and having a 
complete knowledge of the Absolute and Eeal in idea or 
thought. The former is impossible to a being constituted 
as man w ; the latter is perfectly possible. Speaking in 
the language representative of man's kind of knowledge, 
instead of having no knowledge of the Absolute Being, it is 
the fact that man can have complete knowledge of Him ; and 
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in the knowledge of idea man is omniscient, as will appear 
as we proceed. But then, on the other hand, discarding as 
impossible and out of the question either the being Abso- 
lute or the attaining of real knowledge that necessarily 
accompanies the being Absolute (which is not the know- 
ledge of man, nor, properly speaking, knowledge at all, — 
for it is more than knowledge; it is the being, not, however, 
as man knows being, where man is only knowing), man 
can, in the knowledge of idea, his own kind of knowledge, 
COMPLETELY KNOW a Being that would be Absolute in 
respect to a knowledge of Himself; and a Being that 
would BE absblute and complete in respect to a knowledge 
of Himself, would be omniscient in reality in regard to 
Himself ; and, on the principles of the Law of Evolution 
and Involution, that all beings know of themselves and 
of the universe in exact proportion, as was seen in our 
examination of the pebble, the flower, the lower animal, 
and the man, a Being who would be omniscient in reality 
of Himself, would of necessity be omniscient in reality in 
regard to the universe. A personality or being who should 
know completely of self in effect and reality what we 
completely know in idea, would, by a necessity not to be 
evaded, know, not as we know in the knowledge of idea, 
but in reality, completely, thoroughly, and essentially, not 
only of the totality of the universe in its magnitude, but 
of its remotest comers and minutest particles — ay, as it 
hath been said, and that without any figure of speech, 
" know of the very number of the hairs of our head ;" 
and not only this, but know the innermost essence of 
every living being and all things, and would know all 
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this, not by fits and starts, nor by any effort, but dways 
and without any. effort, steadfastly and unalterably. " All 
things are naked and open- to the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do." In a word, the idea of an omniscient 
Being, knowing in reality completely of Himself and of 
the universe, is, by the Law of Evolution and Involution, 
easily conceivable; and we who are so far from being 
omniscient, can yet conceive how it is possible to be 
omniscient — can conceive omniscience — and can also 
understand, on the principles of nature and reason, how 
anthixjpomorphic absolutism is adequate to take up and 
embrace completely in the knowledge of idea, man's kind 
of knowledge, the so-called boundless universe of matter 
and space — can imderstand how man in the knowledge of 
idea is omniscient. And it is by man's being omniscient 
in the knowledge of idea that he is able to comprehend 
how it is possible to be omniscient in effect and reality ; 
and in corroboration of this, let any one only read Psalm 
cxxxix., written by David the shepherd and king of 
Israel, for these words were not written by chance, nor 
repeated like a parrot, nor in any way but with a perfect 
comprehension of thei signifi Jce L truth. 

Whether a being who is adequate to take up and 
embrace in effect " the boundless universe of matter and 
space," be adequate to represent the God of man's wor- 
ship and adoration, is another question. Speaking for 
myself, I never had any other idea of God than of a 
being who would be capable of taking up the universe as 
it is to me in idea and in unrealised potentiality and 
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effect, accessible only in the complement of man's per- 
sonality and reason ; and speaking for others, I sincerely 
trust that no being ever had any other idea of God. So 
in the knowledge of idea, which is man's kind of know- 
ledge, anthropomorphic absolutism is not only adequate 
to take Tip and embrace the so-called boundless universe 
of matter and space, but it is adequate to represent the 
Absolute God ; and therefore we have a knowledge of 
God : a most awful knowledge indeed. 

But any one of the school of the " Unconditioned " may 
ask. How can it be proved that the " boundless " universe 
is capable of being taken up and embraced in anthropo- 
morphic absolutism ? Although it may be proved that 
anthropomorphic absolutism may have limits not of 
impotence but of perfection, it may be asked — How can 
this necessarily imply limits to the universe? Does 
anthropomorphic absolutism, which implies completeness 
in itself, and bounds, necessarily imply completeness and 
bounds to the universe ? " Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her ; " and on this faith alone, we might 
answer the question in the aflBrmative ; but we think that 
the question can be answered in the affirmative on the 
principles of reason as well as on the instincts of faith. 
We saw by the examination of the pebble, of the flower, 
of the lower animal, and of the man, that as beings evolve 
out of nature in that proportion do they involve it, and 
that consequently if they were to evolve to completeness 
or absolutism they would involve to completeness or 
absolutism ; and moreover, in corroboration of this just 

D 
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and reasonable inference, we know that man has not 
evolved to the completeness or absolutism of himself, nor 
has he involved completely or absolutely what he looks 
upon as not himself, the systen^ of the universe. There is 
a without and a within with which he is equally conversant, 
— and with which he is equally ignorant and in the dark. 
Then are we not led to infer upon the eternal principles of 
generation and birth, if nature be the mother of us all, that 
she cannot lie, but that, since she allows her children (and 
since her children therefore her exact likeness unde- 
veloped), as they evolve out of herself, so in proportion to 
involve herself, and indicates to them in the principles 
of their nature and reason, a completeness and absolutism 
in themselves, she equally indicates a completeness and 
absolutism in herself, whom they, by the laws of genera- 
tion, justly represent in their own beings ? 

18. It will be found, by looking again into the nature 
of the Law of Evolution and Involution, that the further 
we recede from and reject the external universe by 
assuming personality, the more do we take it up and 
comprehend it within ourselves. The stone, the flower, 
the lower animal, and the man, in proportion as they 
recede from, and reject, the external imiverse by assum- 
ing personality, in equal proportion do they take it 
up, and comprehend it within themselves : in more 
significant words, make it part of themselves, in so far 
as eye and ear and intellect enable them to take it up 
and make it part of themselves, and in the mode that 
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eye and ear and intellect enable them to take it up and 
make it part of themselves. A stone,^ according to the 
understanding of men, does not, from its undeveloped 
nature, take up either sentiently or consciously, or under- 
stand that it is in any way allied to the external universe ; 
whereas the flower, in its grubbing in the earth with its 
roots, and in its nature sentient to sun, and breeze, and 
shower, begins to do all this as it were ; and the lower 
animal increases this taking up of the external universe, 
extending even to " all the mighty world of eye and ear," 
as this world appears to the senses of man. The man, 
however, not only takes up the imiverse in "all the 
mighty world of eye and ear," but, intellectually, he 
magnifies this world countless millions of times, sees 
partially into the nature of things, and understands — ay ! 
feels that he is intimately allied to the external imiverse, 
— ^indeed feels to a certain extent that his very existence 
is bound up with it, that it is in a manner and degree 
himself. If we were to £U3cend the scale of existence 
and arrive *at Absolutism, or completely developed 
personality, then of necessity, according to the Law of 
Evolution and Involution, we should completely take up, 
comprehend wholly within ourselves, and not only feel that 
we were alli&d to, but we should incorporate the external 
universe, not however as the universe is seen to us. Such 
a Being, we presume, is God, in whom we exist and have 
our being ; and it will be observed, notwithstanding this 
incorporation of the universe (in a mode that we cannot 
see nor realise), God, according to this law of being. 
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instead of being impersonal and far removed^ would, of 
necessity, be so high a personality that we cannot by any 
ineans realise it — would be peesonality itself — and 
would be more near us than we can comprehend by near- 
ness — would be ourselves, as well as everything else, in 
such an extraordinary mode that it is beyond our know- 
ledge to realise it in its fullest sense ; and, referring again 
to the same Hebrew writer to whom we have already 
referred, in regard to his full appreciation of the om- 
niscience of God, his sense of His omnipresence, as a 
matter of course, is equally intelligent and forcibly 
expressed in the same short poem, the 139th Psalm. 
The words of the song referred to are these : — " Lord, 
thou hast searched me, and known me. Thou knowest 
my down-sitting and mine up-rising ; thou understandest 
my thought afar oflf. Thou compassest my path, and my 
lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. For 
there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether. Thou hast beset me behind and 
before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is 
too wonderful for me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there ; if I make my bed in heU, behold, thou 
art there. If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall thy 
hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. If I 
say, Surely the darkness shall cover me, even the night 
shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
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from thee ; but the night shineth as the day : the dark- 
ness and the light are both alike to thee. For thou hast 
possessed my reins : thou hast covered me in my mother's 
womb. I will praise thee, for I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made : marvellous are thy works, and that my soul 
knoweth right well. My substance was not hid from 
thee, when I was made in secret, and curiously wrought 
in the lowest parts of the earth. Thine eyes did see my 
substance, yet being unperfect ; and in thy book aU my 
members were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of them. How 
precious also are thy thoughts unto me, God! how 
great is the sum of them ! If I should count them, they 
are more in number than the sand : when I awake, I am 
still mth'thee" 

19. It is said by chemists and lapidaries that, in the 
inorganic world, the same kind of substances never fail to 
assume the same kind of form, and that the slightest 
deviation in the form of pebbles is occasioned by the 
slightest difference of substance. It would thus appear 
that, in the inorganic world even, nature produces form 
after her kind, and is self-operating and acting in 
obedience to established order and law. According to 
the usual form of speech, however, inorganic nature is 
not alive, although evidently it possesses both a life- 
giving power and a faculty of assuming typical forms. 
The life-giving power is very apparent, in that inorganic 
nature both helps to mould and sustain the vegetable 
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world, and hence the animal world through the vegetable. 
The inorganic world, then, like the organic, has two 
distinct modes of life — a self-forming and a relative 
imparting of life to a world that is not itself, nor strictly 
its own, the vegetable world. The self-forming faculty 
of inorganic nature is not apparent, but very obscure 
(removed from common observation), and can only be 
discovered by the man of science, and even to him in a 
very broken and indistinct manner. The power of in- 
organic nature of relatively imparting life to a world that is 
not itself, nor strictly its own, is, on the other hand, very 
apparent even to the most common observation, and is 
not to be denied by any one having human reason. 

Now there are three things to be particularly observed 
in respect to inorganic nature in relation to the remarks 
already made upon it. The first thing to be observed is 
the pitrticular fashion in which it relatively imparts life. 
The vegetable world is produced in and from inorganic 
nature, notwithstanding its own individuality and tjrpical 
forms of species. The inorganic world is relatively the 
creator of the vegetable world: that is, in so far as 
"environment" creates, using the phraseology of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer ; and by the virtue inherent in the two, 
the tjrpical self-creating power of the vegetable and the 
power of environment in the inorganic, the vegetable 
world is absolutely produced without the immediate 
intervention of any ultimate creator. 

The second thing to be observed is that the inorganic 
world is, speaking humanly, absolutely ignorarvt and 
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uncoTisciovs both of its self-forming faculty attributed 
to it by the lapidary and the chemist, and of its power of 
imparting life, say as environment, to anything that is 
not strictly itself, and yet undeniably it possesses both 
this faculty and this power. 

The third thing to be observed is that we are legiti- 
mately to infer from the mode in which the vegetable and 
animal worlds are produced and sustained (for the animal 
is absolutely produced in the manner of the vegetable, 
that is, in virtue of its own typical self-creating faculty, 
and in virtue of its environment), that the inorganic 
world is, in all its magnitude and variety of form and 
feature, produced by, and sustained in, some being 
that is not strictly itself as a typical form, although we 
cannot see that being with the eye of sense. It would 
be quite illegitimate and a perversion of reason to infer 
that inorganic nature, as we see it, was ultimate and final . 
in itself, since nature, as more prominently known to us in 
the vegetable and animal worlds, is not ultimate and final 
in itself, and since in the imiverse, as constituted to the 
eye of sense, man knows nothing that he can pronounce 
ultimate and final in itself. Man justly and reasonably 
has the idea of finality and completeness within him ; but 
it would be a complete irruption into, and reversion of, 
the operations of visible nature, as known to us, to infer 
that inorganic nature as seen by us was ultimate and 
final in itself. It is only that the mode of its being pro- 
duced and sustained in existence is not within the scope 
of the eye of sense, and therefore eludes the grasp of 
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man's undisciplined understanding. The very lowest type 
of organic nature is much more near being ultimate, and 
final, and complete than the vast fabric of the inorganic 
world, and man is incalculably and inconceivably so : all 
which will become more apparent as we advance. 

Then, from the operations of nature we reasonably learn 
that the inorganic world is produced and sustained in 
existence by some unseen power, and therefore being, as 
it is a power, though not visible to the eye of sense ; and 
if we look minutely and reasonably at the rnodes of opera- 
tion, we may reasonaily learn, and with absolute certainty 
on the principles of human reason, wJu) produces and 
sustains in existence the vast fabric of the inorganic 
universe as seen by the eye of sense ; and in the ascer- 
taining of the wJio, we shall proportionately ascertain how 
it is produced and sustained in existence. 

All outward living things and beings in nature are 
produced in and by means of inorganic nature, and by 
means of their own typical individuality and vitality; 
and the inorganic universe is produced in and by means 
of THE SPIRIT OF MAN. Any one the least observant of 
nature must be conversant with tfie great variety of modes 
of producing or bringing into being. A man does not 
produce or bring into being, or create the inorganic 
universe as he produces, or brings into being, or creates 
his son ; but he produces, brings into being, creates the 
former as certainly as he does the latter, though certainly 
not in the same mode, nor with the same amount of conscious- 
ness. There could not exist or be brought into existence 
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the inorganic universe of man without the spirit of man, 
more than there could not exist or be brought into exist- 
ence a tree or an animal without an inorganic universa 

Every thing in the universe is self-creating in so far as 
it has the power of assuming a typical and individual 
form. Every living thing in the universe has not only 
this self -creating power, but it has also the power of pro- 
creating its kind. Every living being in the universe has 
not only this self-creating power, and also this power of 
procreating its kind, but in virtue of its spiritual and 
therefore intelligent being, it produces, brings into exist- 
ence, creates all that is in existence to it, the universe, 
in its a priori ideas of time and space ; and it creates 
relatively the individuals in these universal ideas, inas- 
much as these individuals exist in its a priori and 
universal ideas; Individuals exist in man's idea, and 
therefore exist in him ; and to individuals of his own kind, 
he exists in them, that is, in their imiversal and a priori 
ideas of time and space which are similar to his own. 

I, or anyone of the human family, should have just the 
same ideas of time and space that we have now although 
there were not another individual living creature in the 
universe^ but ourselves. Although particular ideas greatly 
influence and modify our universal ideas of time and 
space, yet these universal ideas would be seen as they are 
without the existence of a single individual living exist- 
ence but our own. Man's ideas of time and space are 
universal ideas, and not only universal but necessary ideas, 
and they are necessary and universal ideas because they 
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are absolutely of our own creation in so far as we ourselves 
are absolute beings. On the other hand, man's idea of 
the Alps, of the Ganges, of Victoria Queen of Great 
Britain, and of the Emperor of Germany, are not necessary 
or universal ideas, but particular ideas in his necessary 
and universal ideas ; and notwithstanding their import- 
ance, man's necessary and universal ideas would be the 
same as they now are, although these particular ideas 
never had an existence. 

Then, as to man's producing, bringing into being, creat- 
ing the universe, it will be proper to say how he does this, 
or at least to show some reasonable proof that he does so ; 
for the proposition is not patent to everybody, and will 
therefore appear to many as a very absurdity. Well, I 
suppose, any one will allow that a flower is an existence, 
and that a man is an existence, each of them having its 
own typical individuality, and that they are both living 
existences, although their lives differ very much in extent 
and degree. I suppose also that any one will allow that 
the universe (sun, moon, star, earth, etc.) is an existence. 
Now what is the reason that the universe is in existence 
to the man and not to the flower ? The simple reason is 
that the ^irit of man (not his animal however) has pro- 
duced it, brought it into being, created it, whereas the 
flower, though existing as certainly as the animal man, 
has not the capacity of creating, has not created, the imi- 
verse. The universe is not in existence to the flower ; and 
yet in the spirit of man, the universe is in existence not 
only to himself, but it is in existence to the flower, that is, 
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both the flower and the universe are in existence in the 
spirit of man. And further, the virtue of the being in 
existence of the universe, or the creative power, is not in 
the universe, or it would be in existence to the flower as 
well as to the man. The virtue of the being in existence 
of the universe, the creative power, is in the spirit of man 
— absolutely so in so far as he is absolute himself, that is, 
himseK proper, spiritual and not animal The universe 
to the very letter in every respect as it is to the spirit of 
man is created by man and absolutely so created. But 
this absolutism of the spirit of man is indeed very imper- 
fect and undeveloped, notwithstanding its greatness, its 
majesty, and magnificence, when we reflect on how much 
of the universe in its extent and nature is beyond our 
reach, not alone in its unapproachable reality, but even in 
the non-development of our typically limited ideal know- 
ledge of it, which, though omniscient in capacity, yet from 
the graduated and intermittent manner of the knowledge 
of idea, is not omniscient in continuity nor always and 
wholly in available potentiality. In a word, man, in the 
knowledge of idea, is omniscient in capacity, but not so in 
actuality nor in available potentiality ; and on this very 
account^ notwithstanding his amazing capacity of omni- 
science in the knowledge of idea, the greater part of the 
universe, even in the knowledge of idea, is beyond his 
' available reach, not to speak of what of it lies in the 
unapproachable reality ; and thus far the universe is not 
created by man ; but in a priori objective ideality, and in 
so far as he can reach into that a priori objective ideality 
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in the knowledge of idea, man has created the universe to 
the very letter. And I may remark by the ^ay, what a 
glorious and splendid idea it is to know that man in the 
knowledge of idea is omniscient in capacity, and that t}i& 
field of operation between the little that is known (that is, 
in available potentiality), and that infinite capacity in the 
knowledge of idea, is, speaking ordinarily, inexhaustible 
and infinite. Here is a field indeed for Mr. Huxley and 
for the combined efforts of the most strenuous workers for 
millions of years. And yet let not man faint, but rejoice 
and work, for this omniscience in the knowledge of idea 
i& attaindble by inan. Here is a field for the development 
of the race and of the individual, Mr. Darwin, but not a 
field for evolution ; for though man were to-morrow omni- 
scient in this knowledge of idea (which might be, as it is 
possible), stUl this would be the knowledge of idea ; and 
man would be still as he is, typically limited to the know- 
ledge of idea ; and beyond it evolution is not possible as a 
race, whatever may be possible to the individual, in having 
** shuffled off this mortal coil," and emerged into another 
mode of existence or being. Here, then, in a word, is a 
field for the development of the knowledge of idea, to 
which the yet discoveries and inventions of man (such as 
gravitation smd the mechanical working of electricity and 
steam) are as "the pebble-gathering of the child on the 
shore of the undiscovered ocean of truth !" 

Now, from the preceding argument alone it will be seen 
that the universe, as it is to man, is created by man, and 
owes its existence to man ; and yet this wonderful man 
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himself is, on the other hand, far more created by and set 
in another and more absolute being (absolute in reality 
and not in idea) than a flower is created by, and owes its 
existence to, the inorganic universe : that is, man spiritual, 
the creator of the universe as it is to man, is created by and 
set in the Eeal Absolute Spirit who comprehends, per- 
vades, and incorporates all existence and existences, as 
will be seen more clearly as we advance. 

Many other arguments might be adduced to show the 
reasonableness of our apparently unreasonable proposition 
— that man creates the universe as it is to him ; but we 
will only make the following short remarks and observa- 
tions. It may be asked. Why is not man conscious of 
creating the universe as it is to him, if he is the creator 
of it ? The answer is, Because he does not reflect with 
adequate attention, and because, according to the order of 
nature as known to man, most things that are done in the 
whole compass of known existence are done vmconsciously. 
For illustration, does the inorganic universe know that, in 
its multitudinous forms and aspects, it is the mother and 
fostering womb of all the vegetable and animal worlds ? 
Are the vegetable and animal worlds conscious of the 
important parts they play in the economy of nature ? Is 
man himself wholly conscious of this ? To descend to a 
lower platform, is he conscious of all the vital functions 
and operations that are continually going on within his 
animal nature necessary for its support and existence? 
I am certain that he is as innocently unconscious of all 
these as he is of his intelligently creating the universe. 
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Man may with ease direct his attention to these animal 
functions, and thus can become conscious of them ; and 
he may, with a little higher application, become equally 
conscious of his power of having intelligently created the 
universe and of sustaining it in existence. 

The next thing to be observed is that man has the 
habit of looking upon himself and of speaking of himself 
as separate and distinct from the universe of matter. This 
is a fatal error, and leads to most fatal consequences. It 
is not only that nothing is separate and distinct from the 
universe (which is plain to every one), but there is no 
being separate and distinct from the universe ; and the 
higher the being in the scale of existence, instead of 
separating itself from the universe, the more it identifies 
itself with the universe, though Tiot in the manner of 
gross with gross identification. Look again, for illustra- 
tion, at the flower and the man. The ordinary observer 
will say at once that a flower is more in identity with the 
universe of matter than man, and that a man is more 
distinct and separate from the universe of matter than a 
flower. Now this is the greatest error imaginable, and 
the very reverse of these two propositions is the truth, as 
a little observation will enable anybody to perceive. 
Certainly the fashion of the identity of the man and of 
the flower with the universe differs much ; but in extent 
and intensity the identity of the man with the universe 
of matter exceeds that of the flower beyond calculation 
and comprehension. Witness first the difference in extent 
of identity with the universe, in that the flower, as we 
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have already observed, is quite unconscious of the uni- 
verse as existent to man — only sentient of its little sur- 
roundings of earth, shower, sunshine, and breeze, all else 
further removed not being in existence to it ; and in that 
the man has " all the mighty world of eye and ear," 
which in extent is at once stupendous and awful to behold. 
Witness then the difference in intevisity of identity with 
the universe, in that the flower is, as we have said already, 
only sentient of its little surroundings ; and in that the 
man consciously revels intellectually, morally, and re- 
ligiously in the magnificent panorama of the inorganic 
universe, and in the goodly fellowship of its intelligent 
creatures. To udduce evidence of these two latter state- 
ments volumes might be filled ; but to go no further, let 
any one read only the works of our own Wordsworth in 
confirmation of the former, and the works of our own 
Shakespeare in confirmation of the latter, statement ; or, 
indeed, let him read the works of any one deserving the 
name of poet, and he shall have aimple confirmation of 
both statements. It will, then, be thus seen that the 
higher the being is in the scale of existence, instead of 
losing in identity with the universe of matter, it incon- 
ceivably increases its identity with the universe of 
matter, but in a different fashion of identification from 
the identification of gross with gross. 

Thus, then, in proportion 6ts man necessarily (whether 
consciously or not makes no difference) creates the uni- 
verse of matter, in that proportion does he necessarilj 
(whether Consciously or not makes no difference) identify 
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himself with the imiyerse of matter ; and whatever a man 
creates and makes part of himself to that he gives life 
after some fashion, to the extent that he has brought it 
into being, created it, and made it part of himself. 

According to our senses, then, a pebble has no life ; 
and in consequence it does not give life to anything. A 
flower begins to have life, and in equal proportion does 
it begin to give life in its peculiar fashion of generating 
its species ; but in this having and giving of life, the 
amount and rang^ of life possessed and given are not only 
very obscure, but very limited when compared with the 
amount and range, of life possessed and generated by the 
lower animal, which again fall immeasurably short of the 
amount and range of life possessed and generated by 
the man. The lower animal we presume (and pre- 
sume justly from parity of understanding), materialises the 
universe in that life which it possesses and generates. 
In simpler words, its life creates materiality, calls 
materiality into existence, gives it life ; or, in other words, 
materiality is brought into existence in its life ; and the 
fact that it is brought into existence, and that subjectively 
in virtue of the amount and range of its life, is not to be 
questioned ; and consequently and of necessity the per- 
ception of the existence of materiality is the existence of 
the animal as much as anything that is possible to be 
called its existence or life ; and of equal necessity is this 
amazing and inscrutable power of calling materiality into 
existence involved in the life that is generated in the act 
of propagation, as that equally amazing and inscrutable 
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power that calls the animal itself into existence. Both 
effects result from the one life of the generator, and both 
effects constitute the one life of the generated. In a 
word, any life gives life to what it produces, although 
certainly the life imparted may be graduated in intensity 
and varied in mode in what is produced. 

Well, this extraordinary stride in the way of impairting 
life to existence, of calling existence into being (material- 
ising the universe), shows the immense interval between 
a lower animal and a flower ; and that the lower animal 
does materialise the universe there is not even a shadow 
of a doubt. Inasmuch as we understand each other on the 
subject of materiality, the lower animal must see and 
hear what we see and hear, which necessarily implies 
similarity of perception; and we do materialise the 
universe, 6ts has been shown already, and consequently 
so does the lower animal. The life of the flower simply 
involves, in so far as its own individuality is concerned, 
the simple potency of assuming a typical form, and that 
7U>t consdovsly. The life of the lower animal, on the 
other Jiand, not only involves this potency of assuming a 
tjrpical form, but that life involves simultaneously and 
inseparably the potency of materialising the universe in 
consciousness. 

Now it will be observed that the stride in the direction 
of giving life to the universe is no less between the 
man and the lower animal than between the lower 
animal and the flower. Man not only materialises the 
universe as the lower animal does, but he at once tran- 

E 
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scends that, and taking his stand in the scale of being, 
he impregnates and clothes existence with ike life of idea. 
The life that is generated in man involves not only the 
potency of assuming the typical form, and of calling 
materiality into existence, but it involves the potency of 
imparting to existence the life of idea. That objectivity, 
that, to the lower animal is simple materiality, is to man 
not alone a simple objective form, but an orderly system 
of ideas. What, to the lower animal, is objective 
materiality y is to man objective ideality ; and he who 
does not understand that either is not reality, and that 
the former is much further from this than the latter, is 
individually not very highly developed, and need not 
arrogate to himself pre-eminence as a teacher of men. 

It must be observed, however, that man does not lose 
the objective materiality of the lower animal, but has the 
possession of that with his own work of objective ideality. 
And further, it must not be supposed that we mean that 
objective materiality is one thing, and that objective 
ideality is another thing ; it is one and the same thing 
looked at with other eyes, or animated with other life ; 
nor is even reality another thing from this thing ; it is 
only that we have not the eyes or life of reality to behold 
or animate this thing as it is in itself essentially. The 
thing is one and the same in all cases, but animated with 
other life, and seen with other eyes — ^the eye of sense, 
the eye of idea, and the eye of reality. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the clearest way to put these truths is this, that 
objective materiality is one thing, objective ideality 
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another, and reality a third; but that the thing that 
constitutes all these is one and the same thing, having 
other eyes and animated with other lifa 

The sphere of the lower animal is the material ; the 
sphere of man in the scale of being is the ideal. Neither 
of them is absolutely confined to these respective spheres ; 
but these are their spheres. And witness, in this ToarCs 
proper field of activity y his unceasing attempts to idealise 
the universe, not only aesthetically, in music, in pdetry, in 
painting, in sculpture, in architecture, in landscape, and 
in all the productions of ornament and taste from the 
hands of art, but even the very endeavour to amass 
wealth, and to " turn an honest penny," >are only other 
forms of the ideal efiforts of man, pursued and loved not 
for their own sakes, but for the actual and prospective 
ideal exercise that is afforded in the acquiring of wealth, 
and for the fine ideal play of which wealth is the minister 
when it is acquired. The presently existing and wide- 
spread thirst for truth, the search after discovery, the 
impulse to invent and to utilise, what is it all but an 
effort, perhaps an unconscious effort as such, but an effort, 
of man to idealise the universe — an effort, in a word, to 
lift and incorporate the universe into^ and to give it the 
lif^ of idea ? 

Art (which is imitative of nature), in its widest and 
most comprehensive sense, is only an effort to strike the 
grossness out of the universe, and to give it, if not the 
living and spiritual nature of ideas, certainly the form of 
ideas, and is the handmaid of pleasure in its most elevated 
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and refined form. Science, in its most comprehensive 
sense, is simply an effort to make the universe stthservierU 
to man's ideas, and is the handmaid of utility. Phih- 
sophy, in its most comprehensive sense, is simply an 
effort to realise in idea that the universe is an idea of 
ideas, being not only in entire harmony with the idea of 
ideas within, but the very COUNTERPART OF MAN HIMSELF, 
and therefore is the handmaid of wisdom in its highest 
and most exalted form. 

The universe, which it is thus man's province to 
idealise, yet unalterably remains, at the same time, matter 
to his senses. For illustration : it is to be presumed that 
every living scientific man understands that a planet or a 
star is a body of immense magnitude ; but that planet or 
star will unalterably remain to his senses no bigger than a 
gem in the coronet of a prince, whatever he may under- 
stand about it. In proportion, then, as we have power to 
idealise the universe, in the understanding or in the 
domain of reason, in that proportion do we give it life, 
the life of the idea, which is giving to material existence 
an intensification of life wholly beyond the power of any 
lower animal, and implies a stride in the direction of 
giying life to the universe as great as that taken by the 
lower animal over the flower. 

Now it will be seen that the pebble, the flower, the 
lower animal, and the man, in proportion a>s they evolve 
AS life, in that proportion do they involve as life. In 
proportion as they evolve as living beings out of the 
universe as it were, in that proportion do they involve the 
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universe and give it life. The pebble then, we say, has 
no life, and consequently gives no life. The flower 
begins to live, and begins therefore to give life. The 
lower animal takes up higher life, and consequently gives 
higher life, and the man takes up and imparts higher life 
than that ; but even the man is not living in the proper 
sense of the term : he is only partially alive. A being 
only who is complete is living; and by ascending the 
scale of existence to complete personality we should 
intelligently arrive at a being who would be living — ^that 
is, wholly alive, who would be life itself; and, on the 
principles of the Law of Evolution and Involution, this 
Living Being who would be wholly alive, who would be 
life itself, would of necessity make the whole universe 
alive and give it life : and the universe would be to him 
instinct with life, would be as life itself — so that Professor 
Huxley is not wrong in saying that matter is life ; for 
here the Professor and I have met where one would least 
have expected us to meet, having been travelling in oppo- 
site directions. 

20. Man's great characteristic, we have said, in the 
scale of life, consists in his effort to idealise the universe. 
This is his sphere in the scale of existence, and the field 
of his activity. This is not a field for the activity of 
higher or lower beings than man ; for there would be no 
work for the former; and there would be impossible 
work for the latter. The lower animals, for instance, 
notwithstanding that they materialise the universe, make 
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few or no attempts to idealise it either in the external or 
the understanding; whereas everything that man does 
may be summed up in this category, idealisation. He is 
not, like the lower animals, content with materialising the 
universe, he must idealise it ; and he sets to his work as 
naturally, instinctively, and unconsciously as a fish sets 
to swimming and a bird to flying: that is, he sets to 
idealising the universe, quite unconscious that this is his 
sphere in the scale of existence, and that this is the field 
of his activity. His amazing activity in this respect 
comes out in ideas immensely varied and immensely 
graduated, varied in the multitudinous ways in which 
man employs his energies, and graduated from the 
simplest expressions of a child endeavouring to construct 
with its toys in its mimic exercises a house, a doll : even 
from the formless form resulting from the scratching of 
an infant on paper with a pencil in its hand, up to the 
expression of Hegel, and of a few others, converting the 
universe into an idea of ideas. The range of interval 
between these two points is nothing less than infinite ; 
and even between the ordinary idealising of men and the 
realisation that the universe is an idea of ideas, there is 
an interval so great, that the man who accomplishes this 
latter work becomes utterly unintelligible to his fellow- 
men, so completely are they estranged, and made aliens 
in thought and language to each other. The ordinary 
barriers of diversity of race and language to intercom- 
munion do not form half the obstacles that are incurred 
to community of understanding between an ordinary 
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idealiser of the universe and the man who has realised 
that the universe is an idea of ideas, and who attempts to 
make himself intelligible to the former. The Law of 
Evolution and Involution, however, can enable a child to 
reach this extraordinary idea, or at least all men to reach 
it with ease ; but he who makes the idea of ideas the all 
in all is not the highest manhood ; and this is the man- 
hood of Hegel, notwithstanding his gigantic development 
and somewhat blind worshippers. The fall development 
of the idea is not the all in all, for the absolute idea is as 
blind to the reality as the idea in detail ; it is only idea 
in the Absolute as in the detail. The idea of Absolutism 
is not Absolutism, and the idea of anything is not that 
thing in its reality. On the road to Absolutism man's 
idea would so be transcended and transmuted in purity 
and brightness of vision into the essence and nature of 
existence that idea would vanish ; and therefore it hath 
well been said, by One more highly developed than 
Hegel, that Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive (to imagine, to 
form an idea) what Gk)d hath prepared for them that love 
Him: that is, purity of being, and a perpeption of the 
nature and essence of existence that an idea cannot be 
formed of it, no more than a blade of grass can form 
a human idea : being and perception of existence to 
which men assign the attribute spiritual. What to our 
senses is material, and to our understanding ideal, is to an 
Absolute Being spiritual and real ; therefore it is simply 
absolute nonsense, except to suit the understanding of a 
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creature like man, to speak of this material universe as 
having come into being in time, or as likely to come to 
an end in time ; for it is to a spiritual being, spiritual, 
and is as eternal as God himself, smd is. as much of his 
spiritual being as a creature like man can apprehend 
through the medium and in the mode of vision, of his 
dark idea ; and in the ascent to completeness and abso- 
lutism, that adamantine and ponderous materiality which 
so impresses our senses, and that objective ideality which 
so engages our understanding, would gradually assume 
the spiritual and real. The very stones beneath our 
feet, and upon which we tread, are to an absolute being 
spiritual; and looking on them and on all that we 
behold, we are in very presence of the Spiritual God : 
they are the Spiritual God : " God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth." 

21. Observe how isolated is a pebble : how much it does 
not make itself one with all that surrounds it in the wide 
universe. To our perception or understanding it does 
not influence, nor is it influenced by, anything. On 
account of this complete isolation of existence, or the 
want of oneness (in any respect except in substance) with 
the universe, it has no relations (except the simple one of 
similarity of substance) to anything in the wide universe. 
Any otJier relation that it may and must have to exist- 
ence is beyond the pale of ordinary observation, and can 
only be discovered by the man of science. Speaking 
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naturally, it does not in any degree make itself one with 
existence, suid therefore it has no relations. 

Observe, however, how the flower begins to make itself 
one with the nniverse in its communications with the 
earth, the sun, the shower, the breeze, and, to the know- 
ledge of the skilled physiologist and chemist, with very 
many more existences in detaiL Yet all these beginnings 
of identification with the universe are in a sense limited, 
and do not, according to our understanding, amount to 
consnaiis knowledge of anything, or to anything beyond 
what is termed seTUient perception. In so far, however, 
as it sentiently makes itself ons with existence, in that 
degree has it sentieTU relations; and these relations, thus 
necessarily established, are limited and defined, and are 
not to be, and are not, infringed with impunity, because 
they are the very relations, established in the formation 
of its own being, and by which its own being has been 
brought into existence, and is continued in existence. 
Thus a flower has to itself A code of sentient relations for 
its wellbeing, to the extent that it has sentiently made 
itself one with the universe : no doubt a small extent, 
but there it is ; and there, also, is its code of relations. 
Tt is FREE in so far as it has mcide itself one with the 
universe, but to that very extent its wellbeing is in bonds 
for the preservation of those relations, or, in other words, 
the wellbeing of that existence, by which its being was 
brought into existence. Could it be expected that its 
wellbeing was not dependent on the preservation of those 
relations, or the wellbeing of that existence, by which its 
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being was brought into existence ? I trow not. But then 
it may, in the old scholastic foolish way, be asked, Has a 
flower the power, or is it iinder the responsibility, of the 
preservation of those relations by which its being has 
been called into existence ? And a more foolish question 
could hardly be asked. It would not be more foolish to 
ask if a flower was omnipotent A flower is not free any 
more than it is omnipotent. It is ovlj pcurtiaMy free, and 
that to a very small extent ; but to the extent that it is 
free, it is to that very extent in bonds. 

A flower, then, as an individual existence, begins to 
make itself one with the universe ; it necessarily has a 
code of relations ; and it is partially free^ and to that extent 
in bonds. The reason of grouping these ideas together is 
because they are so intimately intertwined that they 
cannot be examined apart from each other, besides that 
the utility of this classification will become obvious and 
almost necessary as we advance. 

Now, the lower animal wholly materialises itself and 
the universe in conscious knowledge. I am sorry to be 
obliged, for want of a happier term, to say materialises ; 
but matter is the common English word used to express 
what is here meant, that objectivity that is perceived by 
an animal through its organs of sense, but which word 
primarily signifies the mother, the producer, the creator, 
and in this sense is a very happy and significant word ; 
but it will be evident that this sense of objectivity is 
beyond the reach of the lower animal It must be 
observed also that when I say "wholly materialises in 
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conscious knowledge/' I simply mean that it doe& so, but 
is not conscious of having done so. In more exact words, 
speaking from its position, it has materiality in conscious 
knowledge; and thus far it makes itself one with the 
universe. It claims and needs for its proper develop- 
ment and subsistence all that it beholds. Without losing 
any of the communications of identification with the 
universe that characterised the flower, only in this differ- 
ing in mode, it adds to them all objects of sight and sound 
in conscious knowledge. Nor is this all the extent to 
which they intelligently make themselves one with the 
universe. They have the beginnings of ideas of the nature 
of existence, of relation, of cause and effect : witness their 
selection and rejection of food, their knowledge of relation 
to each other individually or collectively as a species, 
their glimmerings of ideas of cause and effect, as dis- 
played by the dog, the horse, the elephant, the beaver, the 
bee, the ant, the spider, birds, and an endless variety of 
others. Men call this instinct for convenience, but on 
minute examination it will be found that it corresponds 
exact^, as far as it goes, to idealised intelligence or reason 
in man. In a word, the lower animals not only call 
objective ideality (materiality) into existence, but they 
have pre-eminently the ideas of relation of that to them- 
selves; that is, the ideas of sense, which are common, 
ay ! sad to say, too common, to man ; but in this sphere 
of ideas of sense the lower animal is pre-eminent over 
man, this sphere being its natural spJiere, Man has not 
the strong, distinct, and unerring ideas of sense that the 
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lower animals have ; but the range of its ideas is, I may 
say, entirely confined to ideas of sense, to the simple 
relation of objective ideality to self and family and 
species. The ruling and only idea of existence to it is 
animal self and non-self; and all existence, with the 
exception of family and species, comes under the category 
of non-sel£ Beyond these ideas of sense, in a straight 
line between objective ideality and self, it has, TvaJturally^ 
no ideas : even the dog, the horse, the elephant, when not 
domesticated, form no exception to this rule. They have 
none of the endless millions of ideas of the relation of 
things, in objective ideality, to each otJier, in which are 
established the human sciences, and far less have they an 
idea of the unity of nature ! The range of its idea, of its 
intelligence, of its oneness with existence, is summed up 
pre-eminently in animal self and non-self, and in all that 
that, but simply that, implies. Thus far, then, does the 
lower animal make itself one with the universe, not only 
to have objective ideality (materiality) in conscious exist- 
ence, but they have the little world of intelligent ideas 
necessarily evoked between that and themselves for their 
development and preservation ; but beyond this, there is 
not a single idea ; and I am authorised to say this, as they 
give no indication of the possession of such other ideas ; 
for as a rule what is in eventually comes out — manifests 
itself. 

Now to the extent that the lower animal makes itself 
one with the universe, to that extent necessarily has it a 
code of relations ; and it may be interesting, for the reason 
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that this code is common to man, to look a little more 
exactly into its nature and limits than in the few sugges- 
tions already given. Where there is no idea of oneness 
with the universe, beyond the utiiUy and adaptation of it 
to the development and preservation of the animal self THE 
CODE OF RELATIONS is, necessarily, limited to ideas of 
SENSE ; and the ideas of sense, necessary for the develop- 
ment and preservation of the animal self, are necessarily 
FEW IN number; but this is not all, for, of necessity, 
where the only idea of the universe is its utility and 
adaptation for the development and preservation of the 
animal self and family and species, tJie code of relations of 
heings so constit^ed dema/nds the destruction of all other 
beings either iy appropriation or by extinction ; and hence, 
in the animal world, the counter war of extermination of 
race with race, and, among species and family, the struggle 
for individual existence, and the resultant survival of the 
fittest as race and as individual, so ably brought to light 
by Mr. Darwin and his associates ; and I am afraid that 
Mr. Darwin is only too well justified in implying that 
man is simply an animal of the same kind, if what his 
pursuits and conduct are have any weight in deciding the 
question. How many millions of the human family have 
not an idea of the universe but of its utility and adapta- 
tion to the development and preservation and comfort of 
the animal self! How many human pursuits do not 
resolve themselves solely for the animal? Is man's 
conduct, morally, politically, commercially, socially, not 
black with the crime of murder, and does it not justify 
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the idea of a struggle with each other for existence, and 
the survival of the fittest ? Is the war and murder of the 
man different from that of the lower animal but in that 
they are conducted and done in a more refined and neces- 
sarily more cruel manner, besides that they are damned 
with the dye of conscious guilt, from which latter the 
conduct of the lower animal is entirely free ? We do not 
know what Mr. Darwin's motives are in classing man 
with the lower animals, that is, whether he does so from 
his high sense as a moral teacher to shame man from 
what he is to what he ought to be, or because he really 
thinks that man, from his general conduct, is such a 
brutal — ^nay, not only brutal, but diabolical creature ; but 
one thing we do know, that a more withering satire was 
never published against the human family, and that Mr. 
Darwin is justified in publishing it But, then, is man 
simply such a brutal and diabolical creature as his general 
pursuits and conduct would imply? In so far as man 
possesses an animal body like the lower animals, he has 
it to care for and preserve; but naturally this animal 
body does not require much for its weUbeing and pre- 
servation ; and what is the case in regard to man's con- 
duct towards it ? It is that, being the possessor of the 
knowledge of idea beyond what is required for the pre- 
servation and wellbeing of his animal nature, when this 
higher and more extensive knowledge of idea is wholly 
employed on the animal, the result is, to the animal itself, 
not wellbeing, but the enervation and premature death 
of the individual, and the dwarfment and eventual extinc- 
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tion of the race ; is, in other words, as man generally puts 
it, man's capacity to commit sin against himself in this 
respect, where the lower animal rarely or almost never 
errs. But more of this of the man in its proper place, 
while meantime we return to the animal 

The oneness of the lower animal with the universe is 
measured by, and confined to, Urn of seme^ that is, to idea 
of the direct utility and adaptation of the universe and all 
that it contains for the development and preservation of 
the animal self; and beyond this knowledge of idea of 
sense, it has not one idea of its own existence or of the 
existence of the universe. Therefore the moral code of 
the lower animal is of necessity the Code of Sense, and is 
founded on, and bounded by, its Idea of Sense. This is a 
most terrible moral code indeed, whose only idea of the 
universe and all that it contains is its direct utility and 
adaptation for the development and preservation of animal 
self; for it necessarily implies a desire for the removal in 
some way, either by appropriation or extinction of all 
other beings ; because this sphere of sense, bounding the 
intelligence and morality of the lower animal, is directly 
and alone for self. Could it be expected that the moral 
code of a creature which has 7^ idea of intelligence beyond 
seZ^-development and preservation, would extend beyond 
this idea of self-development and preservation ? The 
thing would be utterly impossible. Nor can we properly 
enter into the terrible spirit of a creature that has no idea 
of existence save that which relates to self. 

To the extent, then, that a lower animal makes itself 
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one with the universe, to that extent is it on the road to 
freedom. It is free to the extent of the idea of sense; 
and to that extent to the very letter is it in bonds, or 
responsible if you will. But the freedom and the respon- 
sibility of the lower animal are very partial indeed. Its 
freedom cannot by a hairbreadth exceed its intelligence ; 
and as that inteUigence is simply and solely for, and 
limited to, sdf, it is under no responsibility for the well- 
being of others save for that of family and species, and 
even for this in a very meagre degree . and to a very 
limited extent. It is simply in bonds for the wellbeing 
of all those relations, or, in other words, for the wellbeing 
of that existence, by which its own being was brought 
into existence and developed ; and, as we have seen, that 
may mean the destruction of others, as the ruling and only 
idea is for self. Now it is not simply that this all is the 
case with the lower animal ; inexorable necessity demands 
it. Its oneTiess with the v/niverse is inexorably the measure 
of its morality, of its freedom, and of its responsibility. 

Finally, the lower tmimals luring objective ideality 
(materiaUty) into existence, and, besides, have the ideas of 
the relation of that to the animal self which are the ideas 
OF SENSE ; and thus far, they make themselves one with 
the universe; but beyond this they have not a single 
idea. 

In this idea of sense, of necessity, is involved the code 
07 BELA.TI0NS of the lower animal ; and all its conduct is 
measured, shaped, and coloured thereby; and this morality 
is the morality of sense : in a word, the moral code of the 
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lower animal is the code of sense, which, of necessity, is 
not high, nor wide, nor liberal 

In this idea of sense, also of necessity, is involved the 
meamre of freedom and of responsibility of the lower 
animal It is free to the extent of the idea of sense, 
which is a very small meamre of freedom indeed — that 
is, speaking relatively, it is small ; and to the extent to 
the very letter that it is/ree to that extent is it reyxmsible, 
I hope, however, that it will not be thought that I am 
singing the old song, when I use these absolute and mis- 
leading terms, free and responsible. Any one who supposes 
and says that a lower animal is free, may, with equal pro- 
priety, suppose and say that a lower animal is omnipotent. 
I say, without any fear of reasonable contradiction, that a 
lower animal is not free; and I say, with equal confidence 
in the justness of my assertion, that a lower animal is 
partially free; and that the measure of that partial free- 
dom is commensurate with its idea of oneness with the 
universe — with, in other words, its intelligence, with its 
IDEA OF SENSE; and further, I say that its partial re- 
SponsibUity is commensurate with its idea of oneness with 
the universe, with its intelligence, with its idea of &ense. 
Would you in reason expect that a creature could be re- 
sponsible beyond its intelligence^ or where there does not 
exist a single idea of relation to represent the responsi- 
bility ? How can a lower animal be responsible for the 
disregard and breach of relations that are to it a non- 
existence — ^where, in other words, there are to it no rela- 
tions, from want of ideas of relation, from want of intelli- 

F 
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gence, from typical non-development as a being? The 
freedom and responsibility, then, of the lower animal, are, 
speaking relatively, very small indeed ; but it is partially 
free and partially responsible ; and that partial freedom 
and partial responsibility are measured by, and are in- 
volved in, its intelligence ; or, speaking precisely, are 
measured by, and are involved in, its ideas of oneness 
with the universe, which are simply ideas of sense: 
ideas that make directly and solely for the development and 
preservation of the animal self. 

Now in all that we have shown that is peculiar to, and 
characteristic of, the lower animal, man is, in common 
with it — ay ! (as we have said) sad to say, too common 
with it, giving ample cause for Mr. Darwin's most terrible 
satire against his species ; but though this is all true, it 
is only haK the truth ; for man is not such a creature 
only as one of the lower animals. Man's oneness with 
the universe is not limited to idea of sense, that directly 
and solely makes for the development and preservation of 
the animal self and family and species. Man's, sphere in 
the scale of being is the ideal ; and naturally, as a fish 
sets to swimming, or a bird to flying, all his activity 
makes for the development and preservation of the idea, 
and not for the development and preservation of the 
animal self. Man sets to this idealising of the universe 
as a matter of necessity, because he cannot refrain from 
it, that is, he is impelled to it if he would live as a man ; 
and he sets to this idealising of the universe, quite uq- 
conscious that this is his sphere and proper work, and 
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never asks nor thinks why he does so, more than a bird 
asks or thinks why it sets to flying. The idea of the 
lower animal of the universe makes directly and solely 
for the development and preservation of the animal ; the 
idea of the man of the universe makes directly and solely 
for the development and the preservation of the idea, and 
only indirectly for. the development and preservation of 
the animal. When I say this, I mean man proper and 
not man beast. And the difference and distance between 
these two spheres are not conceivable by the mere state- 
ment that there are such an extraordinary difference and 
distance between them. Volumes would not exhaust 
what would go to exhibit the difference and distance 
between them. A detailed account of the history and 
the development of man's idea in art, science, and philo- 
sophy, would only in a very faint manner represent the 
contrast between the world of Idea that simply makes 
for the animal, and the world of Idea that makes for the 
spirit. The one, the world of the lower animal, is the 
world of sense ; the other, the world of man, is the world 
OF IDEA. In a word, typically, the sum potential' and 
actual of the life of the lower animal is to animalise the 
universe ; the sum potential and actual of the life of the 
man is to idealise the universe. And man's efforts to 
make himself ideally one with the universe are something 
so amazing that any attempt to represent in fuU their 
extent and magnitude would simply be impossible. The 
entire energies of every man's life are simply an effort 
in one way or another to make himself one with the 
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universe in idea, to idealise the universe. Think alone 
of the sublime efforts of the Greeks in ancient times to 
idealise the universe in architecture and sculpture, in 
painting and poetry, in philosophy and mythology ! Think 
of the more practical and utilitarian efforts of the modem 
nations of Europe to idealise the universe! Think 
of the invention of printing, of the locomotive steam- 
engine by sea and by land, of the electric telegraph, of 
the telescope and the microscope, and of all that is in- 
volved in these ; in a word, of all the extraordinary and 
marvellous developments in all the physical sciences and 
manufactures, the result of endless discovery and inven- 
tion ! This extraordinary tendency to the practical and 
utilitarian idealisation of the universe has caused Mr. 
Carlyle to call the intelligence of the living races of men, 
the intelligence of human beavers, as, indirectly at least, 
it is all so apparently for the aniTnal, in self, in family, and 
in species. Perhaps the satire, if meant as a satire, is rather 
too severe ; for Mr. Carlyle must not forget that the ex- 
traordinary modern developments of science and art, that 
no doubt indirectly make for the animal, in seK, in family, 
and in species, have a wider and more ennobling significance 
than an indirect making for the animal They ameliorate 
and add pleasure to the conditions of life ; and whatever 
ameliorates and adds pleasure to the conditions of life, 
humanises it in proportion ; and the humanising of life is 
the making of the condition wherein the development 
and preservation of the idea is possible. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the development of the idea of the ancient Greek, 
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compared with the modem development of the idea, is 
both higher in tone and more exquisitely delicate in out- 
line and finish, though less cosmopolitan in practical 
tendencies. Indeed, there is no nation in the history of 
the human family in which the development of the idea 
is so high in reach, so distinct in finish, so universal in 
character, and so exquisitely sensitive and delicate in 
tone as that of the ancient Greek. The Greek nation 
stands pre-eminently distinct at the head of the nations of 
the earth. Even the very skull of the ancient Greek is 
something almost to be envied in its regularity, compact- 
ness, and synmietry, when compared with the loose, 
irregular, and somewhat clumsy skull of even the higher 
races of the present day. No one with the slightest in- 
tuition can fail to perceive that there is a significance in 
that ancient Greek skull that is not implied in any other 
skull upon earth, even supposing we knew nothing of its 
history. 

Notwithstanding, however, the extraordinary develop- 
ments in the Knowledge of Idea in idealising the universe, 
in art, science, and philosophy, both in ancient and modem 
times, it is, in the practical especially, but a mere mite to 
the undeveloped capacity of man to idealise the universe. 
No one can imagine to what extent, even to-morrow, 
man may idealise the universe, adapt it to his idea, make 
it subservient to his idea. A not very amiable personage 
is represented to have said in temptation, "Command 
these stones to be made bread." This is not an impossible 
thing I should imagine, although I should think it re- 
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quires a knowled^ of idea that man has not yet reached. 
In a few years, we shall not be digging in the bowels of 
the earth for material wherewith to warm our hands and 
modify onr food. In a few years there is no saying what 
may be nnder the realm of idea, and even that will be 
nothing to its nndeveloped capacity ; for no one can say 
to man's knowledge of idea, even in the practical and 
utilitarian forms of it, '' Here are thy bounds ;** but the 
extent to which man, in the practical and utilitarian idea, 
makes himself one with the universe, is so smaU, notwith- 
standing its greatness, and the work is so slow, and so 
exposed to change and destruction, that if this were all 
man were able to do, or for which he had any capacity, 
he would indeed be nothing more nor better than a Mgher 
form of lower animaL 

But every human being knows that even a child sets 
to idealising the universe in the understandingy not to 
speak of this tendency in the full-grown man ; and this 
idealising of the imiverse in the understanding is the 
world of Idea Proper. In this r^on man and the lower 
animal are rwt in common. Until this world is entered 
upon, they are in common ; and if man's capacUy were 
confined to the practical and utilitarian idealisation of the 
universe, there would be no reason in the world to justify 
any one in supposing that there was more than one and the 
same species, different only in degree of development. The 
sum of the energies of the lives of both would come 
under the same category, and would be merely an effort, 
as far as possible, at the practical and utilitarian idealising 
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of the universe that makes for the animal : the man 
directly and indirectly so ; and the lower animal directly 
and simply so. Now it is inexplicable to me what con- 
stitutes difTerence of species, unless great typical features, 
in which creatures are not in common, do so : features, 
in the one case, which typically are impossible; and 
which, in the other case, are the characteristic typical 
features. Man's characteristic typical feature as a being 
is his power of idealisation, not at all in the practical and 
utilitarian idea, but in the region of the understanding — 
in other words, an unceasing attempt to fathom existence 
in the understanding, in idea pure and sunple ; and I 
have defined already what is characteristic of the lower 
animal — ^not an idea, but that which makes directly for 
the animal self. But we must still allow that an animal 
has ideas as well as man ; and what about this allowance 
and this fact ? Nothing that I can see, or any one else, 
who has not a pet theory to follow up, at the expense of 
fact and reason. The whole thing comes to this — either 
there is no species or there is. K you say that there is 
no species because creatures have anything in common, 
then a man and a stone are of the same species, and a 
man and the Absolute Being are of the same species. 
Now this idea of all one species is a very high and philo- 
sophic idea, and is the result of the profoundest 
idealisation in the understanding! But the idea is not 
new ; nor is there any cause for making such a noise 
about it. This idea was common to the ancient Jews, to 
the Hindoos, to the Greeks, as their writings will 
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abundantly testify ; but it was presented to us in a much 
more refined and elegant form than by Mr. Darwin and his 
associates, and with far more significance and sanctifying 
effect too, as will appear as we proceed; for certainly 
we are allied to the lower animals, and much more 
nearly allied to them than Mr. Darwin has ever imagined, 
if I mistake not ; but yet we think that, after all, it will 
be much more convenient for all practical purposes, and 
even common sense, to allow distinction of species^ and 
speak of things as we find them, notwithstanding that all 
things are allied^ and have something in common. 

The idealising of the universe (or existence) in the un- 
derstanding constitutes what is called philosophy proper ; 
and this region is so extensive and on so magnificent a 
scale, compared with the practical and utilitarian region 
of idealising existence, that it is man's power of idealising 
existence in the understanding that marks out his sphere, 
his character as a being, in the scale of existence : the 
idealiser in the world of idea, Man's entire life is only and 
alone a greater or less development of idea. Man's entire 
knowledge is only and alone the knowledge of idea. 
Man's world is only and alone the world of idea ; and out 
of it either one way or another there is no egress ; in 
it he is typically sealed, and inexorably and unalterably so. 

We need not a^ain dwell on the eoctent to which man 
makes himself one with the imiverse in the knowledge of 
idea in the understanding, as we have dwelt upon this 
already in showing the range and compass of the idea as 
brought out by the Law of Evolution and Involution^ in 
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the idea of complete knowledge of personality, that neces- 
sarily involves the idea of complete knowledge of the 
universe. In a word, man, in the knowledge of idea in 
the understanding, is omniscient in capacity; able to 
make himself, in the knowledge of idea in the under- 
standing, wholly and completely one with the universe ; 
to attain a complete knowledge in the knowledge of idea 
(and man has no other kind of knowledge) of an Absolute 
Being. Thus, then, man in the knowledge of idea, which 
is solely his kind of knowledge, makes himself wholly 
and completely one with universe, a fact we wish par- 
ticularly to be borne in mind, as upon thiff extraordinary 
fact hangs a tale : a tale that measures man's being not 
only in extent but in import 

Neither need we dwell on the various degrees of 
development that idealising of the universe in the under- 
standing is capable of exhibiting either in the nation or 
in the individual, or has exhibited in the history of the 
nation or of the individual The idealising of the universe 
in the. understanding either in the nation or in the indi- 
vidual is capable of exhibiting a contrast ia extent to 
which the practical and utilitarian idealising of the uni- 
verse, marked as even this is in the history of the nation 
and of the individual, has no parallel : and it is not only 
capable of this, but it has exhibited this marked contrast 
both in the history of the nation and of the individual 
The Hindoo, the Greek, and the Jew, both in nation and 
individual, stand out pre-eminent in idealising the uni- 
verse in the understanding ; but, in comparison, instead 
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of the Greek being first in this, his place is last of the 
three, and the Jew is first. True, however, to the instinct 
of the Oriental mind, the Jew and the Hindoo have simply 
left us the propositions of the idealising of existence or 
the universe in the understanding; whereas the Greek, 
true to the instinct of European nations, has left us his 
propositions worked out in a systematic course of demon- 
strative reasoning. The Oriental mind never reasoned but 
within itseK. It was the poetic mind purely. To the 
world the proposition alone was invariably enunciated; 
and if the reader or hearer failed to realise the truth of 
its propositions, it disdained to give explanations or afford 
reasons. On the other hand, almost every proposition of 
the idealising of the universe in the understanding uttered 
by the Greek had a reason, or a system of reasoning, for 
its enunciation, in order that the reader or hearer might 
be convinced of its truth. On this account it would 
appear that the Greek far surpassed the Hindoo or the 
Jew in the idealising of the universe in the understanding, 
although this is not the case in reality. It is on this 
account that JesuQ of Nazareth, the Christ of God, the 
Complete Idealiser of the universe, the Philosopher of the 
World, appears not to have had reason, or any system of 
philosophy, although he was the most profound reasoner 
that ever lived, the very personification of reason, and 
although his system of philosophy is fh^ system of tkt 
universe. He not only did not give a system of reasoning, , 
but he did not even take the trouble to write his proposi- 
tions ; but his youthful associate and relation, John the 
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Baptist, who was himself given to the profoundest medi- 
tation or idealising of the universe in the understanding, 
saw and felt a presence of being such as yet he had not 
even heard of in the history of the race, and predicted 
the future universal empire of his system of philosophy, 
as a matter of necessity, if truth had any necessity for 
existence and continuity. In a word, the degree^ of 
development of idealising of the universe in the under- 
standing vary from the complete development exhibited 
or personified in the man Jesus Christ down to that of the 
youngest child who begins to wonder at, and find out, the 
mystery of existence. 

The idealising of the imiverse in the understanding, or 
the development of the individual reason, may appear to 
some— ay ! even to a great many — as something new, or 
at least far removed from the being and life of man ; and 
it may be asked, '' What is all this talk about iclealising 
the universe in the understanding ?" Well, it is simply 
this : that it is as natural to man to idealise the universe 
in the understanding, to be a philosopher, as it is for him 
to eat bread. He must idealise the universe in the under- 
standing as he must eat bread ; because it is a requirement 
of his individual nature for his existence as a man ; because 
the life that Ae consciously lives as a man is in the ideal 
womb of existence; and to live and exist he must idealise : 
must, in other words, liv^ in a greater or less degree in 
the world in which he consciously lives : must in a 
greater or less degree live or complete the typical life of 
man, the life of idea. And when we say this, we would 
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wish particularly to signify that by Kving or completing 
the life of idea, we do not mean as Lotze, that there is an 
objective reality y and that this objective reality has an ideal 
or ideals with which it is invested, such as the idea of 
the poet, etc. (which latter is certainly true) ; but we mean 
that the objective itself is ideal and not real ; and that man 
has never beheld anything hit the ideal either with the 
eye of the understanding or with the eye of sense ; and that 
it is nothing less than the merest presumption, and even 
blasphemy, to assert that he beholds the real ; for he might 
with equal propriety and truth assert that he was God or 
an Absolute Being in effect. Therefore it is simply nature 
itself that man should live or complete his natural life by 
wholly and completely idealising the universe in the 
understanding through the instrumentality of the idea 
of his own completeness ; in other words, it is simply 
nature itself that man should live or complete his natural 
life by reaching and comprehending the Absolute in idea, 
through the idea of his own absoluteness ; or, in still other 
words, it is simply nature itself that man should live his 
natural life by making himself wholly one with existence 
in the knowledge of idea through th^ idea of the absolute one- 
ness of his own personality. And any one who thinks 
that it is not the province of man to idealise existence in 
the understanding, implies in that thinking that man 
ought, not to live his natural life. But what is the fact 
in regard to the individual life of man ? It is that the 
very child sets to working out the mystery of existence, 
and this as naturally as it sets about living ; and this sort 
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of living the life of the idea in the understanding needs 
no books, no schoolmaster, no minister, no professor ; and 
by the unlettered cobbler, or by the uncultivated clown, 
you may be standing beside one of the Princes of Nature 
whom the suffering of meditation has furnished with a 
soul to fathom the depths of truth and the mysteries of 
existence. Every living man is a philosopher; every 
living man who would live his natural life is an ideal- 
iser of the universe in the understanding; and that is 
what I mean by all this talk about idealisitig the 
universe in the understanding; and I am not to lower 
myself to the level of a dog or a baboon by neglecting 
to live the life that nature intended that every man 
should live, by giving complete devotion to that which 
makes for the animal, either directly or indirectly, be- 
cause two or three men, upheld by a time-serving and 
incompetent current literature, boldly assert that this 
practical and utilitarian is the measure of man's morality 
and the sole end of his life. The measure and the end of 
man's life is to live his life completely, to be Me, through 
laborious toil and travail of soul, to make hiTnself, in his 
natural life, the life of idea, one with the Absolute, who is 
not only in all that we behold and reasonably imagine, 
but in " what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered the heart of man to conceive." This is the 
philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ of God, but 
certainly it is not the philosophy of this age, nor, strange 
to say, the philosophy of those who most profess to be 
Christians, whose creed is, in the very living of life, the 
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practical and utilitarian; and what does he who never 
despised anything say about the practical and utilitarian : 
— *' Behold the lilies of the field ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin ; yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. ye of little 
faith, how much more will he clothe you !" And again : 
"Behold the fowls of the air, how they plough not, 
neither do they sow nor reap ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. ye of little faith, how much more will 
he feed you !*' "Take no thought or care for to-morrow, 
nor be wholly occupied about the things of this world ; 
for after all these things do the QeTUUes seek ! Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things will be added unto you," Now do you think 
that by all this Jesus of Nazareth was so unreason- 
able that he meant that man was not to provide for his 
natural food, and clothing, and shelter ? I say unto you, 
never. But He meant by it, when he saw men whose 
lives were mutilated by entire devotion to the practical 
and utilitarian idea of life, that the measure and end of 
man's life meant not this eTUire devotion to the practical 
and utilitarian idea of life, to that which directly and 
indirectly makes for tfie animal! A making for the 
animal ! What a brutal idea of the measure and end of 
mian's life ! But such is the fever of the more culti- 
vated races of men in modern times for that which 
makes for the animal, that he who boldly asserts that 
the practical and utilitarian is the proper and only 
end of life, is not only accounted a philosopher, but is 
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worshipped as a God! Witness only the boundless 
conceit and maudlin drivelling of the Frenchman 
Comte! And witness the more maudlin drivellers his 
followers I No one but a Frenchman could ever be 
supposed to be gmlty of such vanity and vacancy as to 
promulgate " the Eeligion of Humanity," and give himself 
out as the high priest of this religion! What will 
humanity be when this shall be its religion ? But the 
result that he has found any followers proves that nothing 
is too idiotic for those who are naturally foolish. But we 
need not be so severe on poor raving Comte : the practical 
devotion of the life is more than a proposition of the 
mind ; and this day, in the living of Hfe, there is no one 
who worships the god of utility that makes for the 
animal more than the dwellers in our own island home 1 
Their masculine common sense, aided by those higher 
instinctSy common to humanity, of a something above what 
they actually live, would, however, never allow them to 
become members of " the Eeligion of Humanity," or stoop 
to the ravings of an idiot and a dotard. They weU know, 
and even acknowledge, that there is something above "the 
Eeligion of Humanity " as worthy of their worship ; but 
they are determined, in living their lives, to worship the 
god of utility, and allow what is above to repose in peace. 
In plain words, the followers of Christ all over the world 
live the lives of higher animals, and yet frankly ac- 
knowledge the truths of Christianity ! But more of this 
in its proper place ; and we would only repeat, that to live 
the life of the tttilitarian idea is not the measure and the 
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end of the life of man ; but that the measure and the end 
of that life is only fully brought out in becoming, in the 
knowledge of idea (and man has no other kind of know- 
ledge), one with God; or, to put it in other words, to 
develop in full the reasonable idea ; to live the life of the 
idea out, in its fulness and completeness, by realising in 
idea that we ourselves are absolute. Our own great 
Scotchman, Sir William Hamilton, the greatest of British 
philosophers in th6 moral aspect, and who in the greatest 
degree, in modern times, possessed that high-toned philo- 
sophic instinct that has so endeared to aU men the philo- 
sophy of the Greek trio, Socrates,^ Plato, and Aristotle, 
most forcibly and beautifully inculcates the same truth of 
the non-sufl&ciency of the utilitarian idea, when he says 
that man is not alone an end to others, but that he is also 
an e/nd unto himsdf: he has, if he would live the life of a 
man, to live a higher life than the utilitarian, however 
much this latter may be desirable, and in itself good, and 
not to be neglected, but to be lived. 

In idealising the universe in the understanding, in the 
domain of reason, in the knowledge of idea, in intelligence, 
in knowledge that is of idea which is solely man's kind of 
knowledge, man, in virtue of his personality, is able to 
make himself one with existence, to incorporate the uni- 
verse, to be one with the Absolute. Existence, the Uni- 
verse, the Absolute, is therefore, as Leibnitz said, a system 
of monads; but it will be seen that it is more than 

1 What Bignificance and solemnity had life to Socrates, to Plato, 
and to Aristotle, compared to what it means to those who simply live 
the animal ! 
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Leibnitz comprehended; that it is A unity, and neces- 
sarily so, as much as a system of monads. Thus far his 
system is defective, as Hegel's is in making the full de* 
velopment of the idea the All in AIL It will be seen 
that as man, the individual man, is able, in idea, to make 
himself one with the universe, to incorporate existence, or 
make himself one with the Absolute, so each monad or 
unit necessarily comprehends all possible monads — ^nay, 
more than comprehends, is all of them in idea ; and sup- 
posing that each monad were evolved to absolutism in 
effect, it would not be that there would be an uncountable 
number of absolute beings, as each would incorporate all, 
or as each would incorporate each, — it is that there would 
only be absolute unity : a unity that we can comprehend 
only in idea ; a unity that would be more unity than our 
personal selves, as we are ; for it would be, as I have said, 
absolute, and we are only unity in idea: each would 
become so much the other that he would be the other, and 
the other would be liimself ; and mystery of mysteries, 
instead of losing our personalities, it is the case thai on the 
principles of the Law of ExistcTice (the Law of Evolution 
and Involution, that in proportion as we evolve out of 
existence, by assuming personality, in that proportion do 
we necesseirily involve it, incorporate it, make ourselves 
one with it), we should be completely personal, absolutely 
personal, which we are now only in idea. 

And this brings me to consider that numb&r, the hoasted 
number, is an imperfect thing: a thing that is only of 
the knowledge of idea, and is not a thing of reality; for 

G 
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end of the life of man ; but that the measure and the end 
of that life is only fully brought out in becoming, in the 
knowledge of idea (and man has no other kind of know- 
ledge), one with God ; or, to put it in other words, to 
develop in full the reasonable idea ; to live the life of the 
idea out, in its fulness and completeness, by realising in 
idea that we ourselves are absolute. Our own great 
Scotchman, Sir WiUiam Hamilton, the greatest of British 
philosophers in the moral aspect, and who in the greatest 
degree, in modern times, possessed that high-toned philo- 
sophic instinct that has sd endeared to aU men the philo- 
sophy of the Greek trio, Socrates,^ Plato, and Aristotle, 
most forcibly and beautifully inculcates the same truth of 
the non-sufl&ciency of the utilitarian idea, when he says 
that man is not alone an end to others, but that he is also 
an end unto himsdf: he has, if he would live the life of a 
man, to live a higher life than the utilitarian, however 
much this latter may be desirable, and in itself good, and 
not to be neglected, but to be lived. 

In idealising the universe in the understanding, in the 
domain of reason, in the knowledge of idea, in intelligence, 
in knowledge that is of idea which is solely man's kind of 
knowledge, man, in virtue of his personality, is able to 
make himself one with existence, to incorporate the uni- 
verse, to be one with the Absolute. Existence, the Uni- 
verse, the Absolute, is therefore, as Leibnitz said, a system 
of monads; but it will be seen that it is more than 

1 What significance and solemnity had life to Socrates, to Plato, 
and to Aristotle, compared to what it means to those who simply li*' 
the animal ! 
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as we ascend the scale of being, number is reduced in 
the process of making ourselves one with existence, 
unta in the Absolute it is completely included and anni- 
hilated in the Absolute Unity. How could there be 
number where eveiything and all possible existence is 
incorporated in the Absolute Unity, nay, more, is the 
Absolute Unity itself? It is only fragmentary, broken, 
incomplete creatures that have the idea of separation 
or number: with an Absolute Being there is no such 
thing : with the Absolute Being there is not any possible 
separation from existence (number, the idea of an in- 
complete creature) where all possible existence of neces- 
sity is himself — Absolute Unity. Our ideas of num- 
ber are like our ideas of space : we are, in the knowledge 
of idea, in virtue of our personality, as I have pften re- 
peated already, able to incorporate space, make ourselves 
one with it, but are not able practically nor in the under- 
standing to evolve in detail the exact extent that inter- 
venes between us and this amazing idea of Absolutism ; 
but nevertheless space is included in it, and is annihilated 
in the Absolute. How could there be space where every- 
where is the Absolute himself ? Space, like number, is 
only the idea of a fragmentary, broken, and incomplete 
creature, and is not a thing of reality. If I incorporate, 
make myself one with, existence or space, existence or 
space of necessity is myself; and there is no room for 
space. Number, then, like space, in the knowledge of 
idea, practically or in understanding, is not calculaile IN 
DETAIL from the idea of the unit to the idea of the Absolute 
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Unity where it is included and annihilated ; but of verity^ 
there is, in reality , to an Absolute Being (which is as 
natural a conception as an imperfect being like man) 
neither space nor number, for in him they are necessarily 
included and annihilated ; and they are only the ideas of 
an imperfect creature like man. Leibnitz's system of 
monads is only hoUf the truth; and there are other 
boasted systems which are hardly half the truth itself; 
at the very least they exhibit how shortsighted the 
rqmted oracles of this generation and of the entire utili- 
tarian school are ; and what self-conviction of incapacity 
of thought is conveyed (notwithstanding the dimensions 
of the man) in the following words of Hume, and in 
the triumphant repetition of them by Professor Huxley : 
"When we run over our libraries persuaded of these 
principles {the principles of the utilitarian), what havoc 
must we make ? If we take in our hand any volume, 
of divinity or school metaphy^cs for instance, let us ask, 
Does it contain any abstract reasoning concerning quantity 
or number ? No. Does it contain any experimerUal reason- 
ing concerning matter of fact and existence i No. Commit 
it then to the flames, for it can contain nothing but 
sophistiy and illusion 1 " Evidently Mr. Hume had 
something to learn that he did not learn, and evidently 
so has Mr. Huxley ; for if I mistake not, it is as reason- 
able to have a knowledge of the perfections of nature, as 
it is to have a knowledge of its imperfections, — ^to have a 
knowledge of its absolute unity, as well as a knowledge of 
its broken imperfections in the sensible ideas of space 
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and number. The idea of sense is fragmentary, broken, 
imperfect, and incomplete ; the idea of the understanding 
is absolute, perfect, and complete; and if the idea of 
sense were commensurate with the idea of the under- 
standing, man might in the knowledge of idea be, to- 
morrow, in practical potentiality what he is only in the 
potentiality of the understanding — omniscient. And this 
idea of the perfection of nature in its absolute unity, as 
compared with its imperfection in the ideas of space and 
number, most forcibly brings to remembrance the doctrine 
of a philosopher, greater than either Hume or Huxley, 
who says, " I and the Father are one ; " and further, it 
is the privHege and inheritance of man to know this 
truth, although the superstition of this age, like the 
superstition of the age in which this philosophy was first 
taught, may cry out blasphemy ! that is, it is the inherit- 
ance and privilege of man to know this truth, although 
I should never have struggled to bring it to light, but if 
we even believe what this philosopher was most anxious 
above all things that men should v/nderstand and know — 
" And ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in 
me, and I in you ; " and it would also appear, if we 
believe what we find written, that some of his followers 
did comprehend this truth; for one of them has said, 
or, if you please, so'fne man has said, which comes to the 
same thing — " For we shall be like Him, and see as we are 
seen*' This same philosopher also taught that time was 
only a thing of the knowledge of idea, and was not a 
thing of reality ; and as it is only a thing of idea, and not 
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of reality, it is necessarily, like space and number, broken, 
fragmentary, imperfect, and incomplete. Time has its 
origin in a beginning, the duration, and coming to an end, 
of existence or being, and. how can this idea exist where 
there is no beginning or coming to an end, where the 
past, the present, and the future, are ever present, and must 
be so to an Absolute Being who is i And see how fully 
this Jesus of Nazareth comprehended this, and wished 
that men, if they would, would comprehend it too ; for he 
says, " Before the world wds, I am!' He takes very good 
care not to say " I vxiSy' but the real significant term or 
predicate of an Absolute Being, that embraces the ever- 
preserice of the past, the present, and the future — I am. 
Now as we are creatures of idea, and ure not in full 
development, we cannot have the past, the present, and 
the future ever present with us ; but we can, in the 
knowledge of idea, understand how an Absolute Being, 
who is all possible existence, would, of necessity, have 
the past, the present, and the future ever present as the / 
AM, the God of the Hebrews ; and we can see, moreover, 
in our own little way, in the knowledge of idea in the 
understanding, and in the mode of the knowledge of idea 
(intermitteTit), how we can reasonably transcend and 
mock (if I may so say) the idea 6{ sense. We can be a 
thousand times over with ourselves in childhood and 
youth, and with all those associates and associations 
which have been dear to us. We can be with those that 
are dear to us when they are far removed from us, and 
when, God knows, our presence may be needed, showing 
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also how the knowledge of idea in the understanding 
transcends space as well as time, aiid I would Mn hope 
reasonably so. What moles we should be if our knowledge 
were only commensurate with the idea of sense and the 
present moment, and if we had not the power of the 
knowledge of idea in the understanding ! And it is not 
only that we can be with the past and the far removed in 
the knowledge of idea in the understanding, but a wise seer 
can see pretty far into the future, and has often so seen. 
And this may give us an idea or help us to understand 
how, with an Absolute Being, there is neither time nor 
space, when we ourselves, who are so imperfect, can so 
transcend them, and that too legitimately and reasonably. 
And all that J have here spoken of does not exhaust 
man's nature in this way. Think of Milton's Paradise 
Lost, or Dante's Divine Comedy, or the creations of 
Shakespeare ! But as this is commonly called imagination, 
and not knowledge proper, although it is a kind of know- 
ledge, I do not choose to include it in arguments that 
pretend to be philosophy. And what has been already 
laid down in regard to number, time, and space, may 
with equal propriety and justness be laid down in regard 
to form or figure. Form is not a thing of reality. It is 
only the idea of an imperfect creature like man, a thing 
in itself broken, fragmentary, and incomplete. It is 
only a thing of the knowledge of idea, which is man's 
kind of knowledge. And this can be easily understood 
on looking a little minutely into its nature under the 
phases in which it presents itself. In space, as objective 
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ideality, it appears huge, ponderous, hard, immense ; sub- 
jectively in the understanding, it is neither huge, 
ponderous, hard, nor immense; and yet no reasonable 
man can deny but that form can exist in the under- 
standing as certainly as it can exist as objective ideality* 
Form is so modified by personality that in an Absolute 
or Complete Being it would of necessity disappear. It is 
so modified hy ourselves, only in knowledge creatures of 
idea, that in the understanding it is not subject to the 
laws of either line, or scale, or calculus, or dynamic. 
But this is not all ; iv> ourselves, who are more than we 
hfuyw, form disappears, and yet still must he. Where was 
even an hour or a minute ago the form that now exists in 
the xmderstanding of any man? Where is now the 
form that shall exist in the imderstanding of any man an 
hour or a minute hence. In either case, as form to us in 
our knowledge, the forms referred to had no existence ; 
and yet they were and are ; but how, we cannot form an 
idea. W^ are in reality beyond what we are in idea or 
hnowledgCy which I endeavoured to show from a different 
stand-point (in another book of mine, called The Discovery 
of a New World of Being, but which would have been more 
properly called The Discovery of an Old World of Being). 
What I endeavoured to show there was that the utmost 
that a human being is capable of, is simply to realise that 
he is, not alone beyond the pale of the knowledge of 
others, but beyond the pale of his own hrvowledge, in a 
word, ieyond the pale of knowledge. As beings, we are 
spirits in a world of spirits ; as individual eodstences 
we are creatures of idea. We are to ourselves creatures 
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of idea ; , but we are, beyond what we are to ourselves 
' — that is, we are what we call spirits — beings of whose 
nature or mode of being we cannot form one idea — 
beings that are to ourselves as non-existence in any- 
imaginable form^ and so in every way, save in the 
realisation of simple being. And this all can be sem in 
our modes of thought, in form or existence in the under- 
standing; and as I do not think it can be put much 
plainer than in the book referred to, I here quote from 
what I wrote on the subject many years ago in that 
book : — *' We have often said in this essay that we 
are momentarily unconscious ; and we have been told 
that to say that our being, in its simple living state. 
Is behind consciousness, is both unphilosophical and 
unsound, and also that we are never unconscious. 
We think it is very easy to show that both of these 
statements have no foimdation. The fact of being 
momentarily conscious and non-conscious, and the bare 
fact of the possibility of being non-conscious at all, 
we think, argues that the subject of consciousness, in 
its simple living state, is behind or beyond conscious- 
ness. And if we can show that we are momentarily 
conscious and non-conscious, we think it will be evident 
that we, in our simple living state, are behind and beyond 
consciousness. So both arguments will thus, as it were, 
be proved together. If the personality or subject of con- 
sciousness, this indestructible myself, manifested in every 
activity, called mind, is not behind and beyond conscious- 
ness, as a simple living being, (herz could he no becoming 
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into conscioiisness in the process of change from one thought 
to another; in a word, there could be no change of thought. 
That there is change of thought is a fact not to he dis- 
puted Every change (or varied thought, or phenomenal 
variety of mind) h/is a concomitant consdovsness. This 
also is not to be disputed. While we are consdxms of one 
though^;, we cannot be conscious of the thought thai is to 
succeed ; and the succeeding thought implies a becoming 
conscious; and this becoming conscious implies a non-con- 
sciousness of that being who becomes conscious, be that being 
who it may, or named by whatever nama So we are 
momentarily conscious and non-conscious ; and, therefore, 
we are momei^tarily to ourselves as though we were not, 
that is, we are momentarily behind all consciousness ; 
and when we are momentarily conscious, we identify con- 
sciousness, as we have said already, not with ourselves 
proper, but with the extended, until, by years of labour, 
we are enabled to surmount this ignorance, by identifying 
consciousness with its proper subject, the folded up and 
simply existent I am, of whom the worlds of mind and 
matter are but scintillations. If, in us, there were no 
becoming conscious, we should be omniscient and as the 
Deity. We should be completely conscious, and always 
conscious, without any becoming, and not groping thought 
by thought after the omniscient, as we are from the cradle 
to the grave." Notwithstanding this argument or demon- 
stration, and many more equally clear and within the 
comprehension of the most ordinary capacity, that we 
are, as beings, beyond what we are in knowledge, that 
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we are in reality beyond what we are in idea, the small 
critics of the day came to the conclusion that there 
was "not a shred of demonstration" of the truth of my 
proposition ! So much for time-serving incompetent 
criticism. Although there should have been not an- 
other argument or demonstration, in the book, save the 
one just quoted, it is, if the principles of human reason 
are adhered to, perfect and complete, and not to be over- 
turned or modified by any sophistry whatever. And 
as form in the understanding is only another name for 
thought, we, need say little more than we have said 
already to prove that form exists otherwise than in idea, 
in some mode and somewhere that we hn/m not. It is 
as a non-existence to us, and yet it must be. Any reason- 
able being must acknowledge that the form that now 
occupies the understanding did not occupy it during the 
last hour ; nor will any reasonable being take upon him- 
self to predict what forms will occupy his understanding 
during the next hour ; and yet all form that ever did, or 
vrUl, exist in his understanding, and that does not now 
occupy it, being precluded by what is, must be some-' 
where and in some mode. What is not cannot become ; 
but we are in other mode. We are in other mode, 8uid 
are incompletely developed, and therefore we become, as 
we are not completely. If we were completely, we should 
not be under any necessity to become; we would be; we 
should be all that would be possible to be, and that 
always. 

Tfie perfect side of nature, then, knows not either space, 
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or number, or time, or form. These tlings are only the 
broken knowledge of imperfect and incomplete creatures 
like man. They are simply the knowledge of idea and 
not the knowledge of reality, for man does not hnxm what 
the reality is. If I were to speak of these things com- 
paratively, I should say that space is the most radical. 
It includes all the others, and they are all more or less 
conditioned by it for their very existence It has not, at 
least to us, any existence (standing out), and consequently 
can have no form, or number, or be in any way condi- 
tioned by time. Existence (I mean what is called external 
existence, and not existence in the understanding) is 
simply a standing out in space, and the ideas of form, 
number, and time, in the external, owe their origin to the 
existences (or standing out) in space, and could not exist 
without these existences ; and in the same way it would 
be impossible to have an idea of existence (or standing out) 
without space. Spa^ie is analogous to, or the counterpart 
of, mindy and existences in space, to idea^ in the mind ; 
yet there is, and must he, as we have just been showing 
already in our last paragraph, something more radical 
than either space or mind — a something that simply is, to 
which we cannot attach idea — a something that simply is, 
yet is not only all that ever we saw or imagined, but is more 
than we can think or imagine : is the reality : alone is : 
God ! And this idea that there is such a Being we reach 
by the aid of the Law of Evolution and Involution, in 
evolution Of personality to completeness, and in necessary 
involution of all possible existence and being. This 
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then is man's highest knowledge, to be able to make 
himself in idea one with God, although he cannot he one 
with God, because he does not Ictww what it is to he, and, 
in knowledge, is hemmed in, and limited to the know- 
ledge of idea ; and as man can thus make himself one 
with God in the knowledge of idea, this as a matter of 
necessity implies that, in the knowledge of idea, he 
makes himself one, not alone with the existent universe, 
but with all possible being : a truth which carries a sig- 
nificance higher than the creed of the current ages that 
lays it down that man's highest duty and 07dy duty is im- 
plied in the word tUility, which means the idealising of 
what they call matter that makes for the animal, with, 
of course, the attendant aesthetic and moral that neces- 
sarily accompanies the idealising of matter that makes 
for the animal ! It must not for a moment, however, be 
supposed that I disparage or despise what is implied in 
utility. I only mean that utility does not imply the half 
of man's nature ; and that it is only the imperfect side of 
his nature that necessitates the idea of utility, and gives 
it activity ; and I have farther endeavoured to show that 
with ike perfeei and eomplde side of nature, the very 
elements, wherein the idea of utility is possible, are im> 
possible, that is the ideas of space, existence, form, 
number, and time — these all, being only fragmentary and 
broken knowledge of an imperfectly developed creature 
like man — ^but so beautiful to man, that I can only 
exclaim with our own Scotchman — *^ O my (Jod, I thank 
thee that I live !''— or enter into spirit with the more 
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mature Englishman in contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, when he makes his hero (who of course is only 
himself) the subject of the following remarks : — 

'* O then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Kise up and bathe the world in light I He looked — 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And oceaif s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touched. 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any roioe of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
.All melted into him : they swallowed up 
His animal being, in them did he live. 
And by them did he live : they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Bapt into stiU communion that transcends 
The imperfect ofSces of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a. thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! " 

Or, with this other upon these lines : — 

" There is nothing in these lines except we have the 
heart to feel them. No man can imderstand or feel those 
lines who has led a slothful life, or who has not at one 
time or other loved to rise early — no man who, in his 
early walks, has not mingled with a love of poetry a deep 
religious sense, who has, not felt the consecrating effects 
of early dawn, or who has not at one time or another, in 
his early days, in a moment of deep enthusiasm, knelt 
down amid the glories of nature, as the ancient patriarch 
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knelt, canopied only by the sky above him, and feeling 
that none were awake but the Creator and himself — 
bowed down to consecrate and offer up the whole of his 
life, experiencing also a strange and awful and mysterious 
feeling, as if a hand invisible was laid upon his brow, 
accepting the consecration and the sacrifice." 

And now that we have gone the length of man's 
intelligence or knowledge, or the length and mode that 
he is able to make himself one with existence and being, 
that is, to absolutism in the knowledge qf ipEA, tJie only mode 
in which Toan can m/ike himjsdf one with existence and 
"being in the smallest degree, we are prepared to enter into 
an examination of the import of the degrees of this intelli- 
gence or knowledge of idea, in other words, of the import 
of idealising the universe of matter that makes for our 
existence and of the import of idealising the universe in 
the understanding that makes for our being — of the 
import of the so-called utilitarian idealising of the uni- 
verse and of the import of the so-called non-utilitarian 
idealising of the universe. 

It is customary in these materialistic times, or, to use 
words more appropriate, it is the tendency of scientific 
men, or the practical and utUitarian idealisers of the uni- 
verse, to undervalue the idealising of the universe in the 
imderstanding, as a thing in itself liable to any amount 
of error, having no permanency, but capable of any 
change, being of no conceivable import, and serving no 
purpose unless idle and aimless amusement to dreamers 
and fools ! Indeed, the more thoughtless and uneducated 
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of the scientific men of this age assert that this with 
which these dreamers and fools amuse themselves is 
a thing which has no existence. 

Now the very reverse of all this is the truth in regard 
to idealising the universe in the understanding. It is, 
indeed, liable to error, as aU knowledge of idea is liable, 
and necessarily so ; as the knowledge of idea, as we have 
shown already, is not, as a thing in itself, complete know- 
ledge, is intermittent in its mode of operation, and is 
acquired by experience. Is the practical and utilitarian 
idealising of the universe not liable to error ? I have 
read only yesterday of the destruction of so many lives 
by the miscalculations in the practical knowledge of idea 
in the construction of the war-ship named " The Thun- 
derer;'' and this is only an infinitesimal part of the 
miscalculations in the practical idealising of the uni- 
verse that are going on without end, and that daily. 
Indeed, a very great portion of the exact and correct, in 
the practical knowledge of idea, is attained in this 
devious, erroneous, and expensive way. Tell me not 
any further then that the practical and utilitarian ideal- 
ising of the universe (which is the scientific idealising) is 
not liable to error, and that the idealising of the universe 
in the understanding is to be contemned because it is 
liable to error. 

Then as to the non-permanency or the liability to 
change of the knowledge of idea in the understanding, 
compared with the permanency and unchangeableness of 
the practical and utilitarian knowledge of idea, what is 
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the case ? It is that the practical and utilitarian know- 
ledge of idea has no permanency proper, and is every 
moment capable of change, and liable to decay and 
destruction ; while the idealising of the universe in the 
understanding is indestructible and is not capable of 
change. The practical and utilitarian idealising of the 
universe has been, in the history of the race, in more 
than a tl^ousand instances, buried in almost inaccessible 
oblivion with the nation that brought it into being ; and 
at the very most, only fragmentary remains of it, belong- 
ing to a few of the more favoured races of antiquity, are 
with us at this day ; while the idealising of the universe 
in the understanding is inaccessible to anything that can 
cause change, and far less destruction, and is co-existent 
with the race — so much so that while an individual of the 
race remains, or wherever an individual of the race is 
found, it is ever existent and ever present with us, with 
greater or less development, and with the capacity of 
omniscience. 

Then, when we contrast the import and purpose of the 
practical and utilitarian idealising of the universe with 
the import and purpose of the idealising of the universe 
in the understanding, it is here that the significance of 
the latter stands pre-eminent beyond human estimation. 
But this import and purpose of idealising the universe in 
the understanding necessitates our entering upon the 

CODE OF KELATIONS htj which MAK'S LIFE IS EEGULATED, 

generally denominated man's Code of Morality, or, by the 
older classic term. Ethics. Both these terms. Moral and 
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Ethic^ although certainly they are not terms without a 
meaning, give 710 idea whereon man's moral or ethic code 
is founded, but merely imply that man has such a Code 
in the most vague and general manner. Every nation 
and every man, it is well known, has a moral code ; and 
it is as well known that these codes differ ; but we think 
it has never been successfully shown how they differ, 
because we think it has never been shown whereon moral 
science is founded and has its origin. If, however, it can 
be truly shown whereon moral science is founded and has 
its origin, it will not be difiGicult to see how moral codes 
differ, or how, in other words, men and nations have 
different ideas about moral science ; and we cannot help 
presuming to think that, if it had been known whereon 
moral science is founded and has its origin, there would 
have been none of the wranglirig, intolerance, and despotism 
exhibited in the moral codes of different nations, and in 
the teachings of different men, but, on the contrary, an 
intelligent fostering and cultivation of that which gives 
moral science its very birth and continued existence. 

We will not enter into any very lengthened discussion 
as to whether moral science is intuitive or empirical, as 
we do not see how to any degree such a discussion would 
'affect the import of moral science, or would tend in any 
degree to commend it or prove its utility to man more 
than it thus and now presents itself, although it were 
fully proved to-morrow that it was intuitive and not 
empirical, or that it was empirical and not intuitive. 
We know what battles have been fought over this ques- 

H 
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tion, and we know to what purpose. This question affects 
all knowledge as well as the science of morals ; and, with- 
out entering touch into detail, we will say thus much, 
that not only the science of morals, but all knowledge, is 
at once and the same moment, and thus without variation, 
both intuitive and empirical, and that the disputes (to 
use a hackneyed illustration) on this question are worthy 
of being ranked with the story of the Knights and the 
Shield. The very act of the birth of intuition makes all 
knowledge empirical — ^is empirical — and we have no other 
idea of what constitutes experience. On the other hand, 
if all knowledge is not at the same moment intuitive, I 
may transfix a pole in the earth, 'and not unreasonably 
commence to expound to it the propositions of Euclid 
with the reasonable expectation that the propositions are 
there, and can be brought out ! Leibnitz is said to be the 
first who discovered that man had a priori cognitions. 
Eeid, Hamilton, and a number of others, prove that man 
has a priori cognitions, and Locke and others as success- 
fully prove that all knowledge is empirical. Now the 
truth is, it is not diflBcult to prove both sides of the 
question, for both propositions are true. And (to use our 
hackneyed illustration again) the shield in question of 
necessity has two sides; and any one who proves that it' 
has either of the two sides proves what is simply true ; 
but he who has proved this, but denies that the shield has 
another side, is certainly wrong. Those, however, who 
prove that man has a priori cognitions say that he has 
cognitions that are not a priori but empirical, that is, 
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that man has two kinds of cognitions, a priori and 
empirical. Beid enumerates a few of each kind, and we 
have examined them, and find them all to be the shield, 
having two sides — an empirical and an a priori side, and 
this beyond dispute if the principles of reason are adhered 
to. But to enter fully into all the details of this some- 
what meaningless argument would require an essay for 
its full discussion ; and further, we will not enter into it 
here, but will conclude with the following explanation, in 
case of being misinterpreted in using the terms intuitive 
and a priori as synonymous, which has been done not of 
choice but necessity, if I would use the language of current 
philosophy. When living teachers of moral science argue 
on this question, they speak of it either as being intuitive, 
or as a thing of evolution ! By intuitive in morals, they 
mean the same thing as a priori implies in regard to the 
cognitions of the older schools of philosophy. This use 
of it (the term irUvMive) in the science of morals may be 
correct; but it must be observed that the use of this 
word in mental science has a very different meaning, or, 
at least, is interpreted in a very different sense by him 
who, from the frequent and effective use he makes of it, 
may claim it as peculiarly his own in the region of philo- 
sophy — I mean the venerable and amiable John Locke, 
who, I think, if properly interpreted, is nearer the truth 
on this question than all the others put together. He who 
of all others may be said to be the man who proclaims that 
aU knowledge is empirical, is the man who has this term 
intvnMve as his own, if possessorship is to be decided by 
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frequent aud proper use. This fact, singular fact, makes 
me think that this Tnost reasonable philosopher is on this 
question misinterpreted, and that, if he were only properly 
interpreted, he alone is right, and altogether right, and 
that the others are so far right, but somewhat wrong. I 
refer the reader to the original for his beautiful and just 
interpretation of the term, or rather application of the 
term, as anything that could be given here would be 
perfectly inadequate and out of place; and with these 
words I discontinue this argument, and will endeavour 
next, before entering fully into the demonstration of the 
foundation of moral science, to answer briefly the ques- 
tion — ^What is moral science ? 

What is moral science ? Man's capacity of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong, good from evil This is the 
ordinary and usual way of answering this question, and 
the answer, any one will allow, is both just and true, 
if it had been first fully laid down what is right and 
wrong, good and evil ; but as the whole question stands, 
although the answer is true, a more unjvst answer could 
not possibly be devised, and the more so because it is 
true. It is the answer of one who cannot answer the 
question in full, or who, from some cause, is willing to 
evade giving a full answer. It is an answer that gives no 
more information on the subject than is in the possession 
of every one before he asks the question. And yet this 
is the answer that has been given by Aristotle; and, 
without exception, it is the only answer that is intelli- 
gent and true that has been given since his day; for 
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it has the merit of being true, and, like all Aristotle's 
answers, ingen'Uyiis with a vengeance. A more ingenious 
and subtle answer could not be devised or imagined — an 
answer that shall serve as an answer to every one who 
may have the folly to put the question, and at the same 
time an answer that shall cover all weakness on the part 
of him who answers — an answer that leaves the science 
where every one found it, and just as he found it.^ And, 
of course, when I say that this is Aristotle's answer, I wish 
it to be understood that this is also the answer of his 
master, and also the answer of the master of that master, 
for, if they are rightly interpreted, they are at one on this 
answer to the question. What is moral science ? And I 
am not sure but the method of the two elder philosophers, 
Socrates and Plato, was more on the way to be at the 
foundation of the science than was the method of Aristotle, 
notwithstanding the matchless ingenuity of the latter. 

What, then, is moral science ? The full answer to this 
can only be found in the embodiment of our whole argu- 
ment ; but we may, in a preliminary way, attempt to 
give it an intelligible form in brief, before entering upon 
our main argument. Morality in concept, or moral 
science, is the knowledge or the idea that every man has 

OF HIS oneness with EXISTENCE AND BEING, and, of COUrsC, 



^ We do not say that Aristotle has answered the question thus in 
BO many words, but this is the whole import of his answer as well as 
the import of his two predecessors' answer, notwithstanding that 
there is in both cases a definition of the good, and that in a very 
different fashion. 
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may be as varied as this idea is possible to be in 
its degrees and modes of development. This is the 
standard and measure of every man's moral concept; 
and, of consequence, every man has his own moral code, 
and is the maker of his own moral code ; but since all 
men are potentially "alike, notwithstanding this diversity 
in degree and mode of development in the moral concept 
of nations and men, it will come to pass that, in the rvdi- 
mentary moral concept, and in the equal degrees of develop- 
ment of the moral concept, all men are at one : that is, 
man's moral concept has an innate side as well as an 
empirical. In other words, if all men were equally de- 
veloped, which certainly they are not, there would be but 
one uniform moral concept, because all men are poten- 
tially alike ; and the very reason why men dispute about 
the moral concept, is because they are Tiot equally de- 
veloped ; and he who expects entire uniformity in man's 
moral concept, may as reasonably expect entire equality 
in his development On the other hand, he who argues 
that man's moral concept has not an innate side, may as 
reasonably argue that men have nothing in common or 
have not the likeness of race. So long as the operations 
of nature produce kind, or men maintain the likeness of 
race, their moral concept will have a side that is innate : 
a something that is bom in them ; a something that will 
be to all common and uniform ; a something that is at 
once particular and universal. So long, on the other 
hand, as the individual man is a creature of development,^ 

^ By development we do not mean evolution. 
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and consequently men are unequally developed, their moral 
concept will have a side that is empirical : a something 
that is of development ; a something that is not uniform, 
but multiform ; a something that is particular and may 
be more than particular, but certainly not universal 

We believe than the definition of moral science just 
laid down there is possible no other definition — Man's 
idea of. his oneness with existence and being. We all 
know that Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle placed it in 
the idea of the good: the two former formulated the 
good in the universal ; the latter in the particular. The 
old story, you see 1 The innate and the empirical ! We 
will not therefore repeat. Only they were both partially 
right ; and very probably both were wrong, inasmuch as 
each meant that the other was wrong. But although, as 
we have said already, that placing the moral concept in 
the idea of the good is not wrong, but the reverse, it is, 
as has been seen, most notably liable to objection, when 
even two such men as Plato and Aristotle could not agree 
upon what that good was ; but, over and above thus 
being notably liable to objection, it is at once away from 
the point — a hunting, as it were, in the external, and only 
having by implication a reference to self, and that, and all 
this, in a science wherein the regulation of self is all in all, 
and embraces everything that can be meant by it. On 
the other hand, the definition " Man's idea of his oneness 
with existence and being " has man nailed, as it were, to 
the point, has him bound to the stake, has him immove- 
ably transfixed, has him brought to liis senses and his 
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understanding, has him brought face to face with what 
he is about, and that at once, and without any circum- 
locution.* In the definition there are ever pres&rvt the 
two factors without which the science is meaningless, 
and indeed can have no existence, and, if not always 
in the relation they (mgM to hold to each other, i^ the 
relation they do hold to each other. Nor is the definition 
unnatural or far-fetched. It is the most natural of 
definitions, and is, when confined to the relation between 
men, only an explanation of the why of the chief maxim 
of morality, " To do to others as we would others to do 
to us," — that is, on account of every man's oneness with 
his fellow-creatures. 

Now, it may very naturally be asked — ^What is meant 
precisely by man's oneness with existence and being? 
How can man ascertain his oneness with existence and 
being ? Upon what grounds is man's oneness with exist- 
ence and being ascertainable ? What is it that man has 
that enables him to have a knowledge of his oneness 
with existence and being ? Or how is it possible that all 
men empirically have not the same oneness with existence 
and being ? or how is it possible that this man thinks 
that he has almost no oneness with existence and being, 
and the other, that he is almost wholly one with existence 
and being ? These questions are natural, competent, and 

relevant 

Man is in oneness with existence and being in a degree 

and mode that God alone knows, and which man, as he 

is, can never realise, for it is beyond and entirely out of 
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the reach of man's knowledge. Every man of common 
sense and judgment, and who is not a fool, knows quite 
weU that he is in oneness with existence and being, in 
a degree and mode that is entirely beyond his knowledge 
and reach. But leaving the depth of the is of the oneness 
as impossible for man r to ascertain — How does man make 
himself on% with existence and being ? By means of whai 
does he mcJce hiTtiself one with existence and being ? 
What is it that man has that enables him more or less to 
make himself one with existence and being ? 

There is one way by which man makes himself one with 
existence and being, and one way alone. Man may be, in 
a thousand ways, in oneness with existence and being ; 
but there is only one way by which he can rruike himself 
one with existence and being. He never had but this 
one way ; and, as a man, that is, in the mode of life we 
now live, he never shall have but this one way of making 
himself one with existence and being. The merest germs 
of oneness with existence and being is attainable only in 
this one way ; and the most fully developed of men, save 
in this one way, never in the smallest degree in any other 
way, have made themselves one with existence and being, 
and their greatest possible oneness is attainable in this 
way alona This one way of man's making himself one 
with existence and being is the only way and one way 
with the infant, with the child, with the youth, with the 
man, and with old age, and no other way is possible to 
man, for it is typical and unalterably fixed. 

Idea is that alone by which man makes himself one with 
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existence and being. The knowledge that is of idea is the 
only knowledge that is subservient to, and comes under the 
cognisance of, the consciousness of man ; and consequently 
by the knowledge of idea alone, man is able to make hvmr- 
self one with existence and being, from the merest dawn of 
consciousness in the formation of an external universe to 
the utmost stretch of its expansion and capacity in the 
domain of reason. I thus repeat so often, and lay so 
much weight upon this fact, because men talk, and always 
talk, as though they had other kinds of knowledge save 
that of idea. Such men have not examined the founda- 
tions of knowledge. Tell me not that this is not the case. 
Often have we heard " That is only an idea !" as if there 
were anything that is man's but an idea ! " I have got 
an idea 1" Well, that is certainly true ! But did you ever 
get anything that was not an idea ? "I have an idea," or, 
" I have got an idea," is the expression of nature, reveal- 
ing the truth, telling upon itself! I know none who so 
actively repeat this profound and telling truth, " I have 
an idea," as Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley, Professor 
Tyndall, Mr. Herbert Spencer I Large substantial ideas 
that are worth having ! — ^worth ten millions of ideas that 
you get in a novel or in the common ideas of life 
expressed in man's modes of living ! But this is not all : 
these very gentlemen, and thousands of others, laiigh at 
idealism ! In a word, laugh at themselves ! We have 
heard a wiseacre say — " That is some phase of idealism " I 
This gentleman, no doubt, had something that was not 
idealism ! Clever man that he was ! But apart from all 
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this colloquialism, tell me anjrthing that is not an idea, 
or that can be resolved into anything but an idea to man, 
and I for one shall be much indebted to him, as I have 
not attained to any other knowledge than the knowledge 
of idea, and have much reason to be sorry, if there is 
other knowledge, that I have not been bom as other men 
to be enabled to participate in it. AH that I know is 
objective and subjective idealism ! and the reason why I 
have objective at all, and idealism at all, is because, as a 
being, I am not complete, because I am not able to make 
myself wholly one with existence and beiug — ^being only 
able to make myself one with them in idea. And yet I 
thank God that I have been brought into being, and that 
I have been permitted to live in L magnificent a temple 
as the World of Idea, where there is so much that is 
varied, that is beautiful, that is good, that doth right 
well make my being rejoice and be glad, and desire to be. 
Then we have said already that Moral Science, that 
man's moral concept, is his idea of oneness with existence 
and being ; and now we see that the only and one way 
that man can make himself one with existence and being 
is by idea, by the knowledge of idea ; and this knowledge 
of idea, the only and the one means by which man makes 
himself one with existence and being, has range or capacity 
ofdefodopmenfU^from the inerest germs of it in theformation of 
an external universe to absolutism in the domain of reason. 
And since man's mored concept is founded and built on his 
idea ofoneTiess with existence and being, or in other words 
on his progressive development of the knowledge of idea, 
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it is man's bounden duty to educate the individual idea 
of oneness with existence and being, with all possible assi- 
duity, and by every means possible, if he would consult 
and look after his own welfare, and peace, and security. 

Thus, then, I say, in the idea of oneness with eodstence and 
being, man is furnished with a ladder whereon to climb the 
steps of moral science ; is furnished with a royal road or 
king's highway, through the pearly gates of the City that 
is Harmony, which is at once axiapted to the stumbling 
steps of childhood and to the steady tread of maturest 
manhood. 

We have said, then, that man's moral concept is 
founded and buUt on his idea of oneness with existence 
and being, and not at all on his oneness with existence and 
being ; for his oneness with existence and beiug may be 
to him a dead letter. Idea reveah to him his oneness 
with existence and being ; and upon the idea of his one- 
ness with existence and being is founded and built his 
moral science. 

Thus we see that the moral concept is a thing of 
development; is dependent upon the development of 
idea; is developed in. proportion to the development, of 
the knowledge of idea ; but although man's moral concept 
is a thing of development it is equally a thing that is a 
priori and innate, so much so that no man ever did, or 
ever can, teach its truths, or any truths whatsoever, to 
another. The power of perceiving any truth is incom- 
municable. Such a power is thoroughly and purely 
innate and a priori. One may educate, may be the 
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means of awakening "what is in another, but no man ever 
bom taught a truth to another man. You may tell any 
man a truth or a thousand, but unless he perceives for 
himself it all goes for nothing. There is a basis or prin- 
ciple that is not only innate and a priori, as we say, but 
which is as radical as being itself, for the perception of 
truth, and upon which basis or principle all development 
is alone possible. To any man that is sane, on due re- 
flection, all knowledge is at once innate and a thing of 
development* Supposing, to use a striking illustration, 
that some man tells me that fire wiU not burn, do you 
think that I will believe his doctrine, or that fire will not 
bum me, because he tries to teach this doctrine ? His 
teaching is a mere figment. I know something to the 
contrary. Supposing, on the other hand, that a man tells 
me that fire will bum, do you think that it is his telling 
me that fire bums that enables me to perceive this truth ? 
The fact is, in so far as the teaching is concerned, I am 
for a knowledge of the truth as much indebted to the one 
man as to the other, that is, I am indebted to neither. 
The innate constitution of my being reveals the truth to 
me irrespective of what either may teaclu But supposing 
that I never came in contact with fire, do you think that 
notwithstanding this innate constitution of being I should 
be in possession of the tmth ? The thing would be an 
utter impossibility, and the teaching of both men would 
be to me equally false and equally true, would be a 
matter of mere opinion, would be, in respect to utility, to 
me, nothing. All truth, all knowledge is of a similar 
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character. It is at once innate and empirical; and he 
who thinks anything to the contrary is only a one-sided 
man who does so much for the obstruction of the advance- 
ment of true knowledge. All men are typically alike ; 
and on this account all their knowledge must have a side 
that is innate, from the merest germs of knowledge to 
the knowledge of absolutism in the complete and fully 
developed idea; but while the individual man is a 
creature of growth and consequently of unequal degrees 
of development, all his knowledge will have a side that is 
empirical and will be a thing of development, and there 
will be different grades of truth arrived at by men and 
nations. If men are not typically alike I do not see why 
Mr. Darwin might not have to-morrow, for his special care 
and instruction, a young ass, a cabbage, and a boulder. 
If, on the other hand, all knowledge is not a thing of 
experience and development, I do not see why the one- 
sided innate gentlemen should not have newly born 
infants listening with bearded youths to their laboured 
academical lectures, or discussing with silver-haired sages 
the problems of existence and being ! 

But to return: Does any man suppose that moral 
science is not founded and built on \n&idm of oneness with 
existence and being ? How can any man have any regard 
for that to which he has not an idea of relation, or rfis- 
regard for that to which he has an idea of relation, and that 
by which his heing has been brought into existence, and 
that by which it is maintained in existence, and made to 
dwell in peace and security ? 
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It is not necessary here to enter into any lengthened 
discussion as to whether we create existence or existence 
creates us, as, in my book already referred to, I have 
shown at some length that we create existence, including 
in this, the creation of our animal selves, which of course 
is a part of existence. Three years after the publication 
of this book, in which this somewhat singular fact was 
announced. Professor Tyndall, as President of the British 
Association, *gave out the same doctrine in reference to 
the lower side of nature. This drew down upon his head 
a storm of adverse criticism ; but most men believed that 
he was a man who was in possession of all his senses. 
On the other hand, within the limited range in which I 
was ktiown, for the promulgation of the identical doctrine 
in reference to higher nature, I was looked upon as a 
man who had not discreet balance of reason, and who had 
the capacity of saying things that to the ordinary mind 
were awfully foolish. I then said that we (beings, spirits) 
create the universe ; that God never does anything that 
we know ; that he makes us do the whole ; that what he 
does, and does alone, is the creation of ourselves, upon 
whom all the known and the existent hangs. And 
throughout the whole range of nature this is the law, that 
his angdSy all living and moving forces of nature, are 
ordained to do their own work (create the phenomenal of 
nature), which is being done in its every and slightest 
movement, in harmony with and in obedience to that 
Archetypal Will which has not to will, but is in every 
movement of nature. It is nothing less than a degrada- 
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tion of the idea of God to attribute to him the work of 
his ministers and creatures. 

In regard to th^ procreation or propagation of the 
typical man, I cannot help thinking that when a man 
tampers with a woman, so holy and high is the act in 
which he is so passionately blind, impelled, driven, lost in 
abandonment, and so wholly resigned in the rapt prayer of 
originating life and being, that he is at that very moment 
tampering with God; for procreation is not alone a thing of 
the flesh ; there is a simultaneous co-operation of mind and 
being : there is not alone a tampering with the most 
sacred and vital functions of nature without ; but there 
is a tampering with the being of the God of nature 
within, in the origination of each individual life. 

And here on this point, the doctrine of Tyndall and 
mine part company, for if I am not mistaken, he incul- 
cates that there is no within, or anything beyond the 
phenomena of nature. He observes the potency and 
all-sufficiency of the angels beneath, in the doing of their 
respective works, without the intervention of other 
phenomenal hand ! And never having realised being, he 
rashly comes to the conclusion that existertce is all in all, 
containing within itself the potencies of life and being ! 
But this is not the case, for beyond the reach of man's 
knowledge, within and without, there is being, upon 
which the phenomenal or the existent rests and is sus- 
tained : but we can simply reach it ; we cannot know it. 
In capacity, man's history and destiny in this world is 
contained in the proposition :— Man is A Being who has 
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AN IDEA of BEING. In this idea, however, is included the 
universe of matter and mind ; and this ideal universe of 
matter and mind is all our own creation ; but, for the 
most obvious reasons, it would appear that we are the 
creatures of the universe ; and, in this light, our relation 
to it (the universe) is the more obvious ; and on this 
account, in giving definiteness to man's moral concept, I 
have used language as though we were creatures of the 
universe ; but the cimous fcict of our relation to the wniverse 
is not in the slightest affected by the question whether 
we have created the universe, or whether the universe 
has created us. The fact of relationship is unquestionable ; 
and upon our idea of that relation or oneness is founded 
and built our moral concept. But to conclude on this 
question of creation, it is simply this, that beneath what 
we see, without and beyond what we feel within, there i^ 
being — God, who is the within and the without in com- 
pleteness and oneness ; and, in the case of man, if there is 
any priority in point of creating, or of being created by 
what he beholds, that priority rests in the germ of being 
which constitutes his personality. He at once creates 
and is created by what he beholds. The process is a 
simultaneous one ; and from the within and from the 
without he is simultaneously drawing from what to him 
is divided, but, in reality, is the One, the All, the Com- 
plete, the God who alone is, and in whom the many exist 
In the case of man, the typical germ of being is labelled— 
IDEAL with capacity of development in this to complete- 
ness and absolutism and oneness ! 
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But in regard to man's moral concept, grayer questions 
arise to be answered than have yet been raised up. 
Wherein is the idea of morality possible ? How has man 
a moral concept? What is evil or sin? How is the 
commission of sin possible ? These questions, which are 
the most serious of all questions, are coeval with the his- 
tory of man, and have all along been the puzzle of the 
world, notwithstanding that they have been answered in 
a variety of forms in the scriptures of many nations. 

I have said already that man's moral concept is founded 
and bmlt on his idea of oneness with existence and being ; 
but this very statement implies that there is existence with 
which man is not in oneness ; that there is existence which 
is antagonistic to him as well as existence that is friendly 
to him ; that, as well as existence that has brought his 
being into existence and maintains it in existence, there 
is existence to him in which there is evil and death ; that, 
in few words, he is not wholly am with existence. And 
the fact that he is not wholly one with existence gives 
the possibility of the existence of evil or sin in that 
existence with which he is w)t in oneness. This is the 
definition of physical evil or sin, than which there is 
no other definition ; and it is just the same with moral, 
or mental, or ideal evil or sin, which is possible, or con- 
sists in the fact that we are not wholly one with being. 
It needs no arguments to enforce these truths, for it will be 
seen that if man were wholly one with existence, the fact 
of his being so would make the existence of physical evil 
or sin impossible ; and, if he were wholly one with being, 
it would be equally as impossible for moral evil to exist. 
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If I am now asked, TlofU) has all this come ah(mt ? My 
simple reply is that it has come about in virtue of coming 
into existence, in the simple fact of being bom: not 
because man is bom, but because he is typically incomplete 
and not absolute. If man were whole, complete, absolute, 
there would be no evil, no sin. That is the way evil or sin 
has come into existence, and no other way. And he who 
is offended that things are as they are, is, in effect, offended 
that he has not emerged from the womb as the Deity. 

It may be supposed that in affirming that evil or 
sin is associated with the fact of being bom, I hold or 
entertain the views of Schopenhauer. So far is this not 
the case, however, that I hold the very opposite idea, 
namely, that it is good to be bom ; for if to us in this 
world there were not a vast prqxmderance of good over evil, 
we could never have come into existence, or be main- 
tained in it a moment, supposing that we came by stealth 
some way into it. The idea of the pessimist is only the 
idea of a madman. It is not only that existence has 
proved herself so much more friendly than antagonistic 
in bringing us into existence, but, with a good deal of 
wise and cautious steering, much good and very little evil 
might be the lot of every man. 

The next question to be asked is — Is practical morality 
founded and built on the knowledge of idea ? Let us see 
then what is practical morality. Practical morality is the 
direction of action ; and as this is the case we must put the 
question — By means of what is action, voluntary action, 
possible even ? By means of idea alone. All man's actions 
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are subordinate to his idea : idea, which controls his very 
steps and the movement of his hands : idea, without which 
the minutest voluntary action is impossible : idea, which is 
the first factor of all his actions. It is not alone that the 
fitness and guidance of action is involved in idea ; but any 
voluntary action is impossible without idea. All volun- 
tary action is wholly under the control of idea. Any 
moral guilt or innocence is not attributable to anything 
that is outward. The moral guilt or innocence of any 
action is wholly brought home to the idea on which the 
moral concept is founded, and inasmuch as action is im- 
possible without the control of idea. To illustrate what 
I mean : supposing that one man shoots another, it is to 
be presumed that the pistol and the powder and the ball 
all acted, and that the latter did the deed of violence, yet 
no one would think of attaching any guilt or blame to the 
ball, or to the powder, or to the pistol, or to the hand, 
although these complete the list of visible agents, but to 
the mind that controlled the whole of these. The guilt is 
wholly brought home to the mind ; and the poor wretched 
hand suffers from association, although it is as utterly 
ignorant of guilt or innocence as is the ball that killed 
the man. Thus we see that the moral concept of practical 
morality is wholly founded on idea, and that all action, 
even the action of the body, is entirely and* wholly under 
the control of idea. 

The range of action, however, is not commensurate with 
the range of idea ; and as moral science is founded on and 
commensurate with idea, it must have a wider significance 
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than the regulation of action, although that is of the 
utmost moment. It has the significance of the regulation 
of idea, or, in plainer words, of the regulation of the 
knowledge of idea. It is not alone that we must not do 
evil, but we must not harbour ths idea of evil ; and we 
all know the moment that we do this we mutilate our 
nature in the inmost recesses of our being. 

The range of action is limited indeed, and, in propor- 
tion, is .narrowed the range of moral power in the prac- 
tical ; and there is no wonder then that, in the practical, 
the greatest of moral teachers summed up the whole in 
loving our neighbour as ourselves ; but, on the other hand, 
the range of idea is commensurate with absolutism, com- 
pleteness, wholeness, with the totality of being and exist- 
ence, with the Deity, and thus elevates the sphere of 
morality beyond the narrow field of action, and makes it 
commensurate with the oneness of all things, whether in 
the shape of being or of existence ; with, in other words, 
the oneness of the Deity who is the sum of things of 
which we are thus only in idea. The significance and 
issues of this extensive and elevated platform of moral 
concept when contrasted with the base and narrow utili- 
tarian moral concept are something extraordinary. The 
one moral concept has man on a level with the Deity ; 
the other moral concept has man on a level with the 
beast. When man once becomes possessor of the idea of 
the imity of all things, his moral nature has him in bonds 
for the wellbeing of all that is to him (and that is all that 
is possible to be), notwithstanding the unavoidable evil or 
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sin of separation and division in the particular, in the 
individual, in the singular, in the existent, in the without, 
in being bom, in being thus away from the Unity, in 
having thus fallen from our original, to whom Jesus of 
Nazareth opened the way to bring us back, not alone in 
revealing the Unity, but in revealing tlu relation (yet in 
unreached profoundness and mystery) of the particular to 
the Universal, of the many to the One, of the parts to the 
Whole, of the incomplete to the Complete, of the child to 
the Father, of the created to the Uncreated, of the seen to 
the Unseen, of the angels * to God. 

Man's capacity of the idea of One Being in whom all 
things exist is the highest and the hoHest possession of man. 
This is the idea that is " for the healing of the nations." 
This is the idea by which all things are united. This is 
the idea by which all things are related. This is the idea 
by which all things are gathered together under the 
shadow of one common Father. This is the idea that 
fraternises not only men but things. This is the idea 
that is the keystone of any moral concept that is worthy of 
the name. This is the idea which is the keystone of the 
religion and morality of Christ. This is the idea without 
which no other foundation can be laid that is not rotten and 
a sham. I do not say all this for a purpose, as the ministers 
of that great Master have too frequently been accused of 
doing ; but I say it because it is the highest truth of nature, 
and because it is the only truth whereon the foundation- 

^ By angels I mean not only higher grades of beings, but also man 
and all the active agencies in the universe. 
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stone of man's moral concept can be laid. I say it because 
the idea is the only radically sanative idea of the universe, 
and because without it tht huTnanisatwn of the race is im- 
possible, and it is only the blackest hypo6risy that would 
pretend to accomplish this without not only the idea, but 
without octiTig up to the idea. 

Witness just now the horrible spectre of hypocrisy that 
is hoisted above the Christian (!) nations of Europe, which 
are just now measuring swords (!) with each other! 
Think of all this measuring of swords being brought 
about by a nation^ whose sovereign pretends to be the 
representative of Him whose mission it was to show the 
brotherhood of all men in relation to a common Father, 
and whose kingdom was to be established on the prin- 
ciples of peace I In justice to all men, and on the prin- 
ciples of the common reason of humanity, is there not 
exhibited in this spectacle something that is revolting in 
its sham, in its mockery, in its untruth, in its hypocrisy, 
in its hoUowness, in its deformity ? In the name of our 
common humanity let men be what they profess 1 The 
followers of the Crescent are more consistent than the 
followers of the Cross, who, in keeping with the barbarous 
and suicidal principles of their Master, do their utmost to 
establish their kingdom by the sword. The Masters are 
as the poles asunder. The followers of both have one 
faith, and that is the sword The doctrine of the one 
Master is in keeping with the nature of the Author and 
Upholder of the universe; the doctrine of the other is 

^ Eussia. 
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founded on the principles of self- extinction and death, 
that is, the principles of brute force ; for, whatever Mr. 
Darwin and his shortsighted followers may chatter about 
" the survival of the fittest," it is the reverse that is true — 
"the meek shall inherit the earth." Man was never a 
match for the lower animals of creation in brute force, yet 
in peace principles he is far their superior, and on this 
very account he is far more likely to inherit the earth than 
they. Observe also how the earth is being culled of the 
more savage and brutal among the lower animals while the 
peaceable are allowed to survive ! By whatever means, the 
peace-lovers survive, while the brutal and savage are 
exterminated. This does not look like " the survival of 
the fittest" in point of brutality ! But leaving the sphere 
of the lower animals and confining ourselves to the sphere 
of man,' what does history say on this point ? In the 
whole range of the history of man, it is the peace-lovers 
that survive, while the warlike are exterminated. In 
regard to the nation or the individual, the axiom is self- 
evident, that the hand that is bent upon war, and raised 
against every man, will soon exhaust itself and bring 
about its own destruction and extermination. Witness 
in society, in the case of the individual, how the man 
who disturbs the peace of that society is hunted, caged, 
whipped, crushed, exterminated ; while the man of peaco* 
is allowed to Hve, is respected, is honoured, is idolised. 
Take one notable instance in the case of the nation that 
made war its profession. The continental nations of 
Europe, one after another, it levelled in the dust. But 
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only one little Island Home, the true representative of 
the arts of peace, which the little warlike tyrant called 
"a nation of shopkeepers," was able to withstand and 
baffle his most gigantic efforts. And what was the end 
in regard to the nations at the feet of the god of waT ? 
By the inherited and innate preponderance of the love of 
peace in the nature of man, with one voice and one act, 
the nations of Europe, led on by the " shopkeepers," the 
miners, and the file-workers of the little Island of the 
Sea, crushed the nation, and the tyrant, and their god of 
war in the dust, and with raised hats in mutual salutation 
and congratulations, the armaments of Europe and of the 
civilised nations of the world re-echoed the stem ratifica- 
tion of deed — " The meek shall inherit the earth " ! 

But to have done with this digression. Even though 
it should be a consistent' and lawful thing with the nature 
of man for a nation to be powerful in all that pertains to 
war, it is the highest wisdom to husband that power, and 
only to use it for tht end of peace. This alone it is that has 
saved England and extended her dominions from pole to 
pole even in her wars that appear to have been aggressive, 
that in the heart of them all her cTid has not been military 
distinction and vainglory, but the establishment of the 
" shop," of the mine, of the file, of the hammer, of the 
steapi-engine, of the electric telegraph, of the gospel of 
the Son of Man— ^f all that pertains to peace and the 
amelioration of the condition of man. 

But let us return to our proper subject. The radical 
idea of man's moral concept is founded and built on his 
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idea of One Being in whom all men are ideally united 
and made brethren, as the children of one common Father. 
The recUisation of this idea not only makes all men brethren 
(for the moral concept of man has chiefly to do with man), 
but it gives him a tenderer and higher regard for all other 
beings — ay! it consecrates existence as the temple of the 
Deity, in which the multitudinous angels are all accom- 
plishing the high behests of One Father in the Heaven 
of being. 

Now we have said that physical evil was possible, in 
the not being one with existence, from the fact of being in- 
complete and not absolute beings, and that what is pecu- 
liarly styled moral evU was possit)le in the fact of not 
being one with being from the same cause of typical incom- 
pleteness as beings. This, I say, is the origin of, the 
possibility of, evil, and is simultaneous with our birth ; 
and this possibility of evil gives the opportunity to man to 
com/nvit sin in the assertions of self to the detriment , to the 
eaxlusion, to the extinction of others, and in the consequent 
inkerfefrenee with the Author of all. The mm of the possi- 
bility and extent of sin is thus seen to consist in the non- 
recognition of the brotherhood of all men as the children of 
the one common Father, in the not doing to them as we 
would that they should do unto us. And will any of us 
lay our hand on our heart and say that we do thus act to 
our brother man ! 

Now how does man get this knowledge of evil and 
sin ? Solely and aloDe by idea, by his knowledge of idea ; 
for the lower animals are typically so far from God 
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that they have no idea of One B^ng in whom all are 
united, although they have ideas of the wnity of species 
and of the existence of physical evil; and the moral 
concept founded on the doctrine of " the survival of the 
fittest" is just the moral concept of the lower animal ; and 
the moral concept founded on the doctrine of utilitarian- 
ism is just the moral concept of a higher sort of lower 
animal, in placing the chief and ultimate good in all that 
relates to the comfort of the animal The lower animal 
has no ideas of existence beyond what directly makes for 
the animal ; the utilitarian has ideas beyond that ; he has 
ideas also of the comforts of the animal, the indirect 
making for the animal as well as the direct ; but beyond 
this he has no ideas ; he may hear of them, but they are not 
his ; and on this account the moral concept of the utili- 
tarian from non-realisation of the idea of the One Being in 
whom all men are made brethren, and only recognising 
the unUy of species Uke the lower animal, but in a higher 
degree, from motives of utility and expediency, allows 
him without a qualm of conscience to do indirectly 
what the lower animal does directly ! What is the prac- 
tical creed of the greater part of the world at this day ? 
It is simply the creed of the utilitarian. The doing 
morally in an indirect way what the lower animal does 
directly ! In society, will not men steal, roh, even mwrder 
without a sting of conscience, provided that it is conducted 
in this indirect and polite way, and riot directly like the 
lower animal ? They can hint, suggest, insinuate, or with- 
hold the truth, for the purpose of appropriatiifig what 
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morally belongs to their neighbour in the way of property 
or even life, provided that this all can be done darkly 
and indirectly. That this is fact needs no illustration. 
Even whole professions boast and smile how neatly it is 
accomplished ! It is not alone that we find men who are 
capable of thus conducting themselves, but we find men 
whose moral code is that of the lower animal, who will 
blow out their brothers' brains for the acquisition of that 
which will directly give them an opportunity of gratifying 
their animal propensities. And if man's knowledge of idea 
were limited to the practical and utilitarian idealising of 
the universe, he would be morally as justified in indirect 
appropriation of property and life as the lower animStl is 
so justified in the direct. But happily the most brutal 
man's knowledge of idea is not confined to the practical 
and utilitarian idealising of the imiverse ; and therefore, 
when in conduct he confines himself to this standard of 
moraHty, he is under the curse of sin, carrying not only 
in his soul the sting of conscious guilt, but the outward 
expression of guilt in every lineament of his face and 
gesture of his body. This he has as a reward for the 
perversion of his nature. 

The lower animal idea of existence is solely, completely, 
and directly a making for the animal, and its moral code 
is measured thereby ; the utilitarian idea of existence is 
all this, but superadds the indirect making for the animal, 
but still it will be observed the whole idea is for the animod, 
and thxd alone. This is the reason why the utilitarian 
man and the lower animal are on one level — in making 
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the sole end of life for the animal — ^in measuring life to 
the animal — only on a more extensive scale than this is 
done by the lower animal 

Now, what is it that is thus lacking in the utilitarian 
idea of morality as weU as in the lower animal idea ? The 
radical idea of morality : tht brotherhood of nature in the 
idea of the umty of nature in the One Being ; for he who 
holds by the utilitarian idea is, by a self-evident axiom, 
excluded from other idea than what makes for the animal, 
no matter what he may say to the contrary ; and what 
makes for the animal does not, cannot y include the idea of 
the unity of ncUv/re in the One Being, The highest unity 
that is recognised by the lower animal and the utilitarian 
is the unity of species, and this only in an imperfect 
and partial light, from the non-recognition of the ties 
of brotherhood as the children of the One common Father., 
The chief and highest unity in full recognition by the 
lower animal and the utilitarian man is the unity of the 
individual; in this unity everything is merged; to it every- 
thing is sacrificed. Even the tie of the idea of the unity 
of species is not stronger in conflict with the idea of the 
unity of individualism than the flaxen fibre is in contact 
with the burning flame, where the idea of the complete 
unity of nature that superinduces the idea of the brother- 
hood of man is wanting or unrealised. 

There is not the possibility of rationally denying that 
the lower animal has an idea of the unity of species as 
well as man ; but it is utterly helpless against the asser- 
tions of individualism. And this idea of the unity of 
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species is in the hands of man equally inadequate as a 
foundation whereon to build a system of morality adapted 
to the requirements and the nature of man, so as to 
fortify the race against the assertions of individualism, 
which, in the case of living beings, leads to anarchy, 
death, and extinction. The bonds of species, either in 
man or in the lower animal, are utterly helpless in competi- 
tion with the assertions of individualism. A higher and 
other bond, the rational bond of brotherhood, found in the 
rational idea of the unity of nature, in the personality of 
One Being, is required to protect the species from the 
assertions of individualism. The rcOiorud idea of One 
Being, in whom all men are made brethren, is the only idea 
whereon to found a moral concept adequate to the require- 
ments and nature of man, and commensurate with the 
design of nature; and it might be very instructive to 
examine how races of mankind have flourished in pro- 
portion to the development of this idea among them, and 
were utterly depraved where the idea was almost wanting. 
Here, however, we can only mention the fact, without 
entering into its details. 

The assertions of entire existence are individualism, 
separation, isolation, and thus, in the arena of inanimate 
nature, a field is opened up for discord and conflict, and, 
in the arena of animate nature, for what is realised as evil, 
sin, suffering, and death. On the other hand, the asser- 
tions of being, especially through the rational idea, are 
towards brotherhood and unity that lead to peace, har- 
mony, and life, and thus tend to exclude all that makes 
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the existence of evil possible. The entire history of 
nature bears out these facts ; and the life of man in the 
main is writing out this history of peace and brotherhood 
as a natural consequence of the concept of the unity of 
nature in the rational idea. Man is impelled thus to live. 
The sheer force of nature so makes him live whether he 
wills it or not, as nature is stronger than either the indi- 
vidual or universal will of man. The whole is, in a word, 
the simple overbearing will of nature that he should and 
shall so live. And it is as natural that man should live 
up to the rational idea as it is for a flower to grow, 
although in both cases this is not done in the absence of 
conflicting forces, from the very constitution of existent 
nature as being expressed in individualism, the prolific 
progeny that separates the unity of nature that is in being, 
and thus opens the field for conflict and all that is therein 
implied. 

That man is a typical individualism, who, in the midst 
of much that is antagonistic from other individualism, is, 
even in spite of himself, by the overbearing power of nature, 
striving to live up to the full complement of this typical 
individualism, that is, to the unity of nature as conceived 
in the rational idea, admits not even of a doubt. That 
individual man has a partial will that is able partially to 
disturb existent nature, there is no doubt ; but the stronger 
current of nature crushes and submerges this disorderly 
and refractory individual will, and makes for its own 
typical expressions to the full, whiqh typical expression 
in man is the ideal unity of nature. That things are 
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80 it needs not much argument to prove ; for it will be 
evident to any oue that man has not willed nature, but 
that nature has willed man ; and when I say nature, I do 
not mean existent nature, but nature in its most compre- 
hensive sense, that is, nature as the One Being who is in 
aU nature, or who is all nature, where we, consciously, are 
only in idea — ^that is, who in himself unites all nature 
without and within, who is the one of man's ideal One. 
And the unbridled living in obedience to the dictates of 
the individual will wUhmt regard to the ideal unity of nature 
as conceived in the rational idea, is simply suicidal and 
blind madness, fruitlessly stmggling for a moment against 
the Will that is expressed in the typical constitution of 
nature, which, in the case of man, includes not alone 
animal individualism, but ideal unity ; or, in other words, 
the brotherhood of man in the rational idea of the unity 
of nature. And upon this concept, this ideal unity of 
nature alone, can be founded and built a code of morality 
suited to the requirements and adequate to the nature of 
man. Man may build, and has built, moral codes on 
other foundations, but they are quite inadequate, not being 
commensurate with the nature of man. 

From the peculiarly sensuous nature of man, it may be 
asked — Is morality only a thing of idea? Just so, is the 
answer, and no more. What is worth speaking about in 
man that is not of idea ? Take away man's idea, and he 
is absolutely nothing. Without idea man is lower than 
the lower animals, and on a level with the vegetable 
kingdom. AU that is noble and great in man is by 
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means of and through idea, as well as his proper concept 
of morality. 

It may also be asked, What is all this vague chattering 
about a man's being one with existence, with the universe, 
with nature ? Are there not millions of millions of his 
own species, and uncountable millions of other indi- 
vidualisms in nature, both animate and inanimate? 
There are. Nevertheless to a thinking and reasonable 
being, it is not alone that man has them all in the ideal 
unity, but man is one with nature in a mode and to a 
degree that is quite beyond the reach of any power in 
man to conceive or imagine. If this were not so, nature 
could never have brought him into existence ; and if this 
were not so, nature would not allow him to, live for a 
moment. Certainly to a pig, or to a piggish nature, there 
is not the idea of much oneness with existence, with the 
universe, with nature, with being ; but this does not alter 
the fact of the indebtedness of the pig to nature for its 
existence. It is that we are all blind in regard to our 
deep oneness with nature, notwithstanding our thoughtless 
individualism, and isolation, and mighty independence. 
And a career of life that is founded on individualism 
leads to misfortune, to suffering, to death ; while a career 
that is founded on the idea of oneness with nature leads 
to prosperity, happiness, honour, and life. The truth is, 
in a word, if we could realise to the full extent our one- 
ness with nature, we should be a little astonished at our 
treatment of some portions of it. 

And when I say aU this, I merely refer to our oneness 

K 
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with nature in the external ; for our oneness with nature 
throrigh idea is extended and intensified to what is literally 
infinite over any oneness that is possible between our 
animal natures and the external. Indeed, any oneness 
that exists with the latter is only realised or brought 
to light by or through the mean of idea, as is fully illus- 
trated in the phenomenon of sleep, in which state the 
mere animal has no idea of oneness with nature, and is 
utterly unconscious of pleasure or pain. 

Beings, then, take up, incorporate, make themselves 
one with, the universe, in proportion to their evolution 
out of it as it were, or in proportion to their approxima- 
tion to complete or absolute personality. In proportion 
as beings Assume personality, in that proportion do they 
make the universe themselves. The reason why they do 
not make it wholly themselves is because they are not 
wholly personalities. In that proportion, however, that 
they are capable of assuming personality, so in equal 
proportion do they really make the universe themselves. 
Certainly mariy as a being, taken in his average, does not 
coDSciously make the universe himself but in a very 
broken and detailed form, and even in that form in a very 
partial degree, namely, in his feeling of slight relationship 
to some portions of it — thM is all. He almost never con- 
sciously in idea makes himself one with the universe as a 
whole ; and I suppose that the bare proposition, that man 
is to a considerable extent, and in a considerable degree, 
one with the whole universe, would to many at this 
moment seem a very extraordinary proposition indeed ; 
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but so far is the proposition from being untrue, that if 
man knew his own nature as he might do, he would at 
once see that he is incalculably more one with the universe 
as a whole, than he is with any part of it in detail. To 
illustrate in a broad way what we mean, it might be 
possible to-morrow to. destroy any part of the universe in 
detail, and still a man's existence would not likely be 
essentially interfered with ; but if it were a possible thing 
to destroy the universe to-morrow, the result would 
involve his destruction. He would dread such an event 
as he would dread his own destruction, because he instinc- 
tively knows, although he might smile with callous 
indifference at the destruction of any of the details of the 
universe, that the destruction of the univerae would most 
certainly be his destruction — so intimately is the one 
existence involved in the other — so closely allied is the 
part to the whole over any relationship that is possible 
between the parts — so much relationship is involved in 
the ideal unity that constitutes the whole over the ideal 
unity that constitutes the individual In such a case, 
the meanest capacity would /eeZ with an irresistible force 
his oneness with the universe as a whole ; and as man's 
instincts precede his rational cognitions, we do not 
wonder that all men thus instinctively feel, before they 
rationally comprehend, their oneness with the universe. 
This idea of the destruction of the entire universe, it may 
be remarked, is not a novel idea, however wild it may 
appear when put in this way before any one, for it is an 
idea that, in some shape^ is one of the instinctive ideas of 
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man, whereon he justly founds a " last day " or an " end 
of the world/' which event will be properly interpreted 
just in proportion to the development of the interpreter. 
I say it is one of the instinctive ideas of man, as there is 
nothing in the world more natural for him who believes 
that the universe had a beginning than to suppose that it 
will have an end. We believe, however, that the universe, 
as it is to man, never had a beginning but in man, and 
that it 'Comes and goes, typically, in each of the human 
species; and to talk of the universe as beginning or 
coming to an end any other way is only the idea of a 
child. The universe in its reality is as eternal as God 
himself; the universe as it is to us is just as old &s man 
is typically ; but how o\d that is I am not prepared to 
say. Notwithstanding, however, this its typical age, it 
is as young as the most recent birth of the human species, 
and all this simply because it is a typical birth, and also 
a typical death. 

It is not to be denied, then, that the meanest of the 
human family have thus an instinctive feeling of their one- 
ness with the universe when the idea of its destruction is 
called up ; but, on the other hand, the idea of our oneness 
with the universe, as a raiional cognition, is the most 
difficult to be realised, but the most sanctifying of human 
cognitions. It is so difficult to be realised that, in a 
sense, it is " the strait gate that leads unto life." It is so 
sanctifying that the universe is converted into the temple 
of God, by bringing Him and us, and aU that we behold, 
into indissoluble proxilnity and unity, and thus enabling 
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us rationally to perceive that " He is not far from any one 
of us," and that, in very truth, He is in all things, every- 
where, and continually in our presence. 

But over and above all this, it is this rational cogni- 
tion that constitutes the origin and foundation of the great 
Law of Love, which inculcates the doing to others what 
we would that others should do unto us. The truth of 
this is so obvious that it needs no argument to support it 
A man who, in the spirit of Christ, perceives his identity 
with his fellow-man will not readily begin and mutilate 
himself, either in deed, word, or thought, which he cer- 
tainly does who does the least injury to his brother man, 
either positively, or negatively by neglect. 

This law of love is sometimes brought home- to- men by 
making them feel how much they are not themselves, but 
dependent in a most extraordinary degree upon others. 
This is what may be termed the indirect perception of 
the law of love. 

In proportion as we fail to perceive our j:ust. identity 
with the universe and our brother man, in that proportion 
do we infringe and disorganise the laws of existence, 
mutilate ourselves, and offend not only against our brother 
man, but insult, and, to the utmost of our ability, set at 
defiance, Him in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being, and who, as seen by the Law of Evolution and 
Involution, is under the necessity of loving us completely. 
It is the non-perception of our oneness with the universe 
and of the brotherhood of man that makes us, with tlie 
most intense selfishness, coldness, and indifiCerenco; endea- 
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YOMT, by our thoughts, words, and actions, to isolate our- 
selves from all that we behold, living or dead ; and every 
one knows that this is the only cause of any misery £nom 
without to be found in the world, and, at the same time, 
the most suicidal of all sins to him who pursues such a 
course of action and mode of living. Very truly, he who 
lifts up his hand, or his word, or his thought, to disorganise 
the universe or to injure his brother man, in the very act 
is mutilating himself. It does not require you or me to 
lift our hand, or our word, or our thought, to revenge such 
conduct. By the righteous and inexorable laws of a just 
God, such a man is avenging himself He who would 
desire to feel happy with the rising and the setting sun, 
and who would dwell in peace and security, must walk 
through this world with gentle step. 

That love which of necessity is the possession of a 
complete personality, man cannot realise; but without 
any figure of speech, it will be seen, by the Law of Evo- 
lution and Involution, that all beings and all existence, 
to the extent that I know them, dwell in me, and that, 
in extent to their knowledge of me, I dwell in them ; and 
therefore to the extent that I know existence, and it 
therefore necessarily dwells in me, I am bound, as I value 
my own existence, to that extent, to do to others as I 
would that others should do to me. This is the measure 
of the love that is required of man. 

This mutual incorporation, after the fashion of idea, is 
neither a dream nor is the idea new, neither is there any 
figure of speech in the following words : " Philip saith 
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unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. 
Jesus saith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou. Show 
us the Father ? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me? Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me ; and ye shjoll hrum that I 
am in my Father, and ye in me, and / in you** Are we 
not all, more or less, as culpably blind as Philip, seeing 
that this moralist hath been so long time with us, and yet 
have we not known him ? These words are still as mean- 
ingless and mystical to the generality of men as they were 
to Philip ; but as we have said already, these are words 
consistent with the nature of man; and morality, by 
them, has its only solution; and by them earth may 
become heaven. 

And let it not be objected that as this sort of thing 
is altogether a thing of idea, it is utterly unworthy of 
the consideration of man. What is man without idea ? 
A nonentity. What has man that is not founded on idea? 
Absolutely nothing. Idea is cM that is noble in the 
nature of man ; and by it alone everything is accomplished 
that ever he did. Idea it is that characterises man in the 
scale of creation ; and by idea man fully and completely 
comprehends the One Being who is in all that we com- 
prehend in the absolute idea. And the universe of sense, 
notwithstanding its magnitude, is but a figment of what 
is implied and comprehended in man's absolute idea. 
But then it may be said, notwithstanding, if man compre- 
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hends the Deity in idea, in his absolute idea, however 
great this idea, that this absolute idea circumscribes, and 
implies limitations even to, the Deity. That may be the 
case ; and it is even so, that the Deity has limitations of 
perfection and completeness, but not the limitations of 
impotence, of imperfection, and of incompleteness, like 
man: but between the two kinds of limitation there is 
more than dreams can imagine or fancy feign. If man's 
absolute idea does not represent Ood in idea, then even to 
imagine any other God is the wildest and most foolish of 
absurdities. That man should speak of a God of whom 
man knows, and can know, nothing, certainly betrays a 
weakness, if not a derangement, of intellect that one could 
hardly believe to have a place in a mind that has the 
balance of reason. But such is the case, and that not in 
one instance. There may be such a God, or a dozen of 
them ; but that man should predicate this on the principles 
of human reason sets human reason at defiance by match- 
less idiocy. Talking about the being or existence of a God 
of whom man knows nothing ! That is surely nothing ! 
If that God that is represented to us in the arcana of 
human reason, through the absolute idea of man, and on 
whom we depend as children to a father, but in far more 
intimate relationship, is not the God of man, the sooner 
man gives up talking about a God the better. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said about man's 
oneness with the universe, we have not yet ea^vsted his 
nature in oneness with the One who is everywhere and 
the sum of all things. Man, though inconceivably greater 
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than, is yet in common with, the lower animals in having 
ideas. In virtue, however, of his higher personality, man 
crosses a bridge, and takes np an idea, necessitating atten- 
dant attributes and relations, which no lower animal has 
ever been known to have taken up, nor to have afforded 
the slightest indication that the idea was ever taken up, 
and which idea, in the nature of things, it is impossible 
for a lower animal to taJke up. That idea is the idea 

OF UNSEEN AND SPIRITUAL BEING. 

It would, we think, be very arrogant and unjust to say 
that the lower animals have not any amoimt of spiritual 
being ; but, on the other hand, there is no indication in 
the slightest degree that can authorise any one to suspect 
that a lower animal can take up the idea of unseen and 
spiritual being ; and man's capacity of taJking up this one 
idea marks out an insurmountable barrier between him 
and the lower animal. The interval between them in 
virtue of this one idea is as marked and great as that 
between the lower animal and the flower. The hare idea 
of spiritual being is the highest idea of intelligence common 
to man ; and it has in him the capacity of development to a 
comprehension of an Absolute Spiritual Being, as has been 
shown already. 

Man's taking up of the idea is both natural and un- 
avoidable. The lowest tjrpes of men would, we think, be 
compelled to take it up from their mere sense of incom- 
pleteness in themselves, dwelling in the midst of nature's 
majestic display of power, her stupendous and minute 
operations, and her secret and inscrutable agencies; or 
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perhaps they might take it up from the obviousness of a 
spiritual nature within themselves. The manTiefr, how- 
ever, of taking it up is unimportant ; but the fact that the 
great body of men in all ages and of all climes — ihat man, 
in fact, as a being (whatever abnormal exceptions there 
may be from idiocy or degradation) does take wp the idea is 
unquestionahle ; and hence arises, in its very germs, his idea 
of relation to the unseen, an idea that is not only an immense 
increment towards oneness with Being, but is, as will be 
seen, an intensifying of his oneness with existence, inas- 
much as a demand is made upon him to live in harmony 
with the will and relation of the Unseen to the seen, as 
expressed in the laws of nature without and within, which 
living will be rational in proportion to his grasp of the 
idea of spiritual being. 

The idea, then, of spiritual and unseen being, neces- 
sarily calling up a relation to it, and a demand to live in 
harmony with the will and relationship of the unseen 
to the seen, constitutes man's religion, which embraces 
prayer, devotion, and worship in all its complex and varied 
forms, while these acts — ay, even in their most irrational 
forms — imply and prove the consistency of the belief in 
overruling or Providential government, man rightly pre- 
supposing that spirit (or, as we say, mind) is a thing that 
can be supplicated and moved by devotion and prayer, 
and matter too, unless we deny that mind can alter and 
move matter both directly and indirectly, which no sane 
man will deny. There is not a moment even when man is 
not directly moving matter by mind, in the guidance of his 
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own animal natuie^ inasmuch as it is so much (mt with 
himself ; and by the use or exercise of his mind, one man 
may be the cause, and often has been the cause, of remov- 
ing mountains, ly application to other minds, that is, by the 
use of indirect means in obedience to the prayer of his 
mind. There is no miracle in either the one or the other 
of these ways by which man alters and moves matter by 
mind ; and if an Absolute Being is wholly one with matter, 
as we are, nay, more than we are, with our animal natures, 
are we to circumscribe and measure his power over matter 
by the limited influence which we possess over it ? Man's 
power over matter, inasmuch as he is not wholly one with 
it, is partial, and typical, and incomplete : the power of an 
Absolute Being over matter is and must be complete ; and 
what is miracle to us would be no more a miracle to him 
than the moving of our bodies to us is a miracle to us. 
But strange to say th^t Hume, who denies the possibility 
of miracle to man, or a deviation from the typical ideas of 
matter in man, or, as we say, a deviation from the estab- 
lished laws of nature, allows that the fact that the mind 
can move matter, is in itself tantamount to any miracle. 
His words are these : " Is there any principle in all nature 
more mysterious than the union of soul with body, by 
which a supposed spiritual substance acquires such an 
influence over a material one, that the most riBfined thought 
is able to actuate the grossest matter ? Were we empowered 
hy a secret wish to remove mountains, or control the planets 
in their orbits, this extensive authority wordd not be more 
eostraordinary nor more beyond our comprehension." But 
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what is miracle ? Home himself defines it as " a trans- 
gressiou of a law of nature by a particular volition of the 
Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible agent." 
Bat I am afraid this definition is not accurate, although 
he thinks that it is, and says so. The definition would be 
.accurate if man's knowledge were commensurate with the 
laws of nature. It is presumed, however, that this is 
not the casa There are two ideas of the idea of miracle. 
First, there may be a miracle as he defines it by " the 
transgression of the laws of nature," — ^* that are known to 
man," we presume, however, ought to be added as a limita- 
tion to this definition; and, secondly, there may be a 
miracle by the revelation or appearance of something that' 
is quAte aiove ruUv/re, that is, in other words, swperruUural 
to man ; but this last is impossible without a transgression 
of the laws of nature : but a transgression of the laws of 
nature, we presume, can take place without any miracle ; 
and he must mean a transgression of the laws of nature 
by the interposition, in some way or otheVy of something 
that is mpematv/ral. The superriatv/ral must be indudedy 
or there is no miracle in the transgression of the laws of 
nature ; and this is all we contend for, which he has not 
included in his definition. In regard, therefore, to his 
essay on Miracles^ it is perhaps the most perfect master- 
piece of reasoning that ever was penned ; but the whole 
fabric is built upon the sand. He assumes conditions 
which, if they were as assumed, would require a greater 
miracle than any of the miracles that he is refuting. If 
man's experience embraced the potencies and extended 
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over the compass of nature, Hume's argument would be 
such as to shut the mouth of every one but a fool ; but as 
man's experience is not commensurate with the extent 
and potencies of nature, or, as we say, with the laws of 
nature, it is nothing but the greatest presumption to limit 
the powers of nature to experience. This is just what 
Hume does, and if nature were thiis limited (to return his 
own compliment), a greater miracle would have to take 
place than all the miracles ever recorded put together. 
And though I say this, I am no priest or clergyman, and 
have no religion to propagate, nor anything to gain or 
lose more than Hume had himself. Nor do I say whether 
miracles ever took place or not ; but this much I will say, 
as long as man's experience is not commensurate with the 
potencies and laws of nature, a miracle is not an impos- 
sible thing. It is this state of things between nature and 
man that leaves an open field for miracle ; for if nature 
were squared to man's experience as Hume assumes, the 
idea of miracle would be impossible. There then cer- 
tainly could be nothing above the nature of man. 

So long, then, as man thus sees and knows that mind can 
move and alter malter, it is only nalwral and a rational 
infer&me of reason, while he entertains the idea of an 
intelligent Governor of the world, or of any God, to 
supplicate that God in the direction and guidance of 
the affairs of this world, especially in that wherein he 
knows that he himself is both blind and impotent from 
the limited nature of his powers. Anything to the 
contrary would be irrational So long as man knows 
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that miud is a thing that can be supplicated and 
moved by other mind, while he entertains the idea 
of an intelligent Governor of the world or of any God, 
it is only witwral and a rational inference of reason 
that he should supplicate that God in the direction and 
guidance of his own mind, especially in that wherein he 
well knows that he is blind from the limitation of his 
knowledge. Anything to the contrary would only be 
irrational. So long as man knows that his mind can 
actuate, move, and alter matter (which Hume admits 
to be equal to any miracle), and while he entertains the 
idea of any superior being, it is only natwral and a rational 
inference of reason to suppose that that superior being has 
a power over matter that is svperTuitural to him, in other 
words, to suppose that such a being could work what to 
him would be a miracle, just as he knows that he himself 
has a power over matter that a vegetable has not or even 
that a lower animal has not Anything to the contrary 
would be not only irrational hut presumpttwiis. And so 
•long as man is conscious that he is not an Absolute 
Being, and cannot tell how or by what means he lives for 
a moment, and lives in a world of idea, that, within and 
without, of necessity has to him order, regularity, law, 
and is therefore not the imprint of mind and intelligence, 
but is mind and intelligence itself, it is only natu/ral and 
a rational inference of reason to entertain the idea of some 
Superior Being, which will be developed in proportion to 
the development of his own rationality, that is, from the 
idea of the lowest of Gods up to the idea of an Absolute 
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Being. Anything to the contrary may look smart as 
being contrary to what is natural and rational^ or, on the 
other hand, may be brutish like a pig or an ass, but in a 
man it is 'net natural or rational. In other words, whether 
there is a God or not, it is as natural and raliorud for man 
to suppose that there is a God as it is for a flower to grow, 
or as it is to suppose that he himseK is not God. And he 
who does not believe in what is natv/ral and rational cannot 
be said to have the balance of reason, or must have some 
natural defect from the typical development of man. That 
there is a God needs no demonstrative proof to any one. 
It is simply the typical expression of nature in man that 
there is a God. 

This then is what is natural and rational in regard to 
God, to prayer, and to the possibility of miracle. At the 
same time there is nothing in the world more liable to be 
abused than prayer, when men suppose that a Being who 
sees and knows the whole machinery and workings of 
nature, and upon whom the wellbeing of all this depends, 
will always he moved in a^ccordance with the desire and sup-- 
plications of an individual whose chief and perhaps only 
concern is about himself, utterly regardless of all nature 
besides, and who by such a prayer, supposing it would 
be answered, would be supplicating his own destruction. 
We all know that we have often to breathe the spirit of 
thankfulness that our prayers were not answered, not- 
withstanding the honesty and sincerity of our motives 
that we are in the proper spirit of prayer. And what of 
those prayers of miscalculated zeal wherein the proper 
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spirit of prayer is ivot ? " Command that fire come down 
from heaven that they may be destroyed." " Ye know 
not what spirit ye are of" was the instant reply of him 
who was always praying (not, however, in assemblies, and 
crowds, and meetings, but alone on the mountain side 
with God in the joys and sorrows of the deeps and 
mysteries of being, or antecedent to any work of mercy 
and love that he might be about to accomplish), but who, 
one would suspect, had no need of prayer. 

Then with regard to miracle, it is just a thing that is 
equally as liable to abuse as prayer ; so much so that this 
very same personage to whom the power of miracle was 
attributed was never known to gratify any one's curiosity 
on the subject ; and his opinion on this abuse of the idea 
of miracle is summed up in the words that " a wicked and 
an adulterous generation seek after a sign, but that no 
sign shall be given it.** He did not, like the modem 
quacks, and the charlatans, and the spiritualists, go about 
gathering pence, showing how he could perform a miracle 
which he well knew would be the most extraordinary 
abuse of such a power, and a placing of it side by side 
with legerdemain. In a word, Christ had no ambition to 
be looked upon as an adept in the art of legerdemaiii ; 
but, on the contrary, had an utter abhorrence of such an 
ambition and distinction. It was only his followers who 
insisted that he should possess this not very enviable dis- 
tinction, that is, his having power to perform miracle for 
the sake of miracle, in order that people might wonder or 
be convinced, as if there were not already suflScient in 
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nature to cause wonder and to convince ! He wha 
demands the performance of legerdemain in order to 
convince him of the wisdom and power of God. is insult- 
ing that God to the face, and the whole amounts to this, 
although not expressed in so many words, " You may 
be, and you may be very powerful and wise, but in all 
that I see and know you have fallen very much short of 
your intention, or at least of our demands, of causing a 
sufiBciently high degree of wonder, and of convincing 
proof of your being, and of your wisdom and power, but 
if you practise a little legerdemain, I may then believe 
that you are, and are powerful and wise !" This is the 
correct statement of the case ; and this Christ, by his 
words and works, has taught us. And if this statement 
does not contain blasphemy as well as insult against the 
God of nature, I do not know what is insult and blas- 
phemy. If ever Christ performed a miracle it was in the 
doing of good, and simply for the doing of good. And 
herein all men have the power of performing miracle ; 
and the miracle will be just in proportion to our will 
and abUity to make ourselves (me with our brother man. 
Suppose, for the proper illustration of what I mean, and 
that I may not be misunderstood, — suppose, I say, that our 
own humane Queen went to-morrow into the deepest 
dens of vice and crime in the City of London, and sat 
down with the vicious and the criminal, and would invite 
them to dine with her the next day, and say to them that 
as she believed that they were not very well off she in- 
tended that they should have just the keeping and the 
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care that she had for herself ; and further, that she carried 
this saying into effect : will atiy man take upon himself to 
predict that this same Queen would not perform a miracle 
— the greatest of all miracles, — ^the transformation of fiends 
into men — ay, may be into angels ! It is more than pro- 
bable too that the Queen would not have the care and the 
keeping of them long ; for it is more than probable that 
they would soon keep and care for themselves, being 
suflBciently satisfied of her interest in their wellbeing; 
and all, likely, that would be required to keep their faith 
unbroken would be an occasional such visit as the first. 
Such conduct certainly would not be in keeping with the 
proprieties and vanities of men, but it would not at all be 
inconsistent with the government of the God of nature 
or with the teaching of Christ ; and this is the only wblj 
to reform the world, as all possible evil between men is 
born and kept alive by isolation alone ; and while this 
isolation is maintained, there will be nothing but mis- 
trust, jealousy, outrage, revenge, and a mutual prowling 
as among the beasts of the field, and all this between 
beings who were bom with the imprint of their Creator 
engraven on their being. It is very probable too that 
men will for a long time insist on maintaining this isola- 
tion, and on the keeping up of the proprieties and the 
vanities; but as certain as this violation of nature is 
persisted in, and as long as it is maintained, nature will 
have her revenge ; for the God of nature never meant men 
to stand in this relation to each other — that is, one man 
at a greater distance from his fellow-creature, and from all 
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that pertains to his wellbeing and happiness, than he is 
from his horse or his dog. A king does not need to lose 
his place or his dignity by making himself one with the 
lowest of human beings, and with their welfare and hap- 
piness. I am not propounding the doctrines of Chartism 
or Communism, but the doctrine of the God of nature 
and of the greatest Manhood that ever trod this earth, 
which is also so beautifully expressed by one of our own 
poets ; — 

" He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth alL" 

But to return to our argument: It would be beside 
the point to dwell on any of the varied forms of man's 
worship, or on their gradual approximation to perfection, 
it being sufficient here that we have shown the immense 
increment to oneness with existence, both in extent and 
harmony, that is the inheritance of man in virtue of his 
capacity to take up the idea of spiritual being. And if 
man were to ascend to absolutism or complete personality 
by the Law of Evolution and Involution as established in 
nature, he would of necessity become one with existence 
—one with existence in such a mode and to such a 
degree that it requires very minute attention to examine 
it for the most important of reasons to every one who has 
any hope of continued personal being after this life ; to 
every man to whom the words of Jesus Christ have any 
meaning ; to every man to whom religion is religion ; to 
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every man to whom existence is ei^istence ; for the words 
of Jesus Christ, whom we profess as the centre of our 
religion, are so much in keeping with existence, that if 
you disbelieve the one you may disbelieve the other. 

Well, it will be seen by the Law of Evolution and 
Involution that as beings assume personality, in that pro- 
portion do they make themselves one with existence, and 
thus a complete or absolute personality would necessarily 
become one with existence. And to the very letter as 
existence is to man and known to man, even so much 
does he make himseK one with it unconsciously and con- 
sciously, in its magnitude and in its minuteness, in its 
unity and in its variety, in its nature and in its essence. 

Certainly, on reflection (notwithstanding that we have 
endeavoured to show how much man makes himself one 
with existence), man's capacity of making himseK one 
with existence is, comparatively, extraordinarily small 
and limited. He knows very well that that existence, 
which is so intimately bound up with his existence in all 
its relations that the two are not to be dissevered, is in 
its nature and extent utterly beyond his grasp — knows 
very well that there is existence, in nature and extent, 
with which he has not, in any sense or in the smallest 
degree, made himself one — knows very well that the 
existence, with which he Inakes himself one, is set in that 
existence which in nature and extent is beyond his grasp 
— knows very well that the existence with which he 
makes himself one is part of the existence that is so 
utterly and to such an extent beyond his grasp — can 
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know by the Law of Evolution and Involution that he is 
as intimately related to the personality whose being is 
as necessary for the cause and being of the totality of 
outward existence as his own undeveloped personality is 
for the bringing about and maintaining in being to him of 
partial existence — can know by this law of existence, that 
as intimately as the existence which he knows is set in 
that immensity of existence that he does not know, so 
his personality is set in the Personality that embraces, 
and pervades, and upholds the totality of that outward 
existence.^ Man, of necessity, is equally one with the 
totality of the without, and with the personality of this 
totality of the without, that is, in proportion as he is able 
to make himself one with the one, so in equal proportion 
must he make himself one with the other ; and if he were 
to .ascend to complete personality he would thus make 
himself one with both (that is, with what is hoth to him, 
but in reality is one, seeing that the without and the 
within are one, in a Being that is complete and absolute), 
not only in essence but in harmony of being, and one in 
every possible way that can be imagined, and even in 
ways that we cannot imagine ; and yet, most mysterious 
mystery of mysteries, so far from losing our personality, 
we should become, as seen by the Law of Evolution and 
Involution, complete and absolute personalities, such 

^ Although we are constrained for convenience of illustration to 
speak of existence and God as two and divided, yet with God there is 
no division or without and within to Him. He is all in all without 
and within. He is the Ofie in whom all is personified. 
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extraordinary personalities that we can but form an idea 
of them. Man would be so much one with existence and 
being that all would be to him as the apple of his eye ; and 
consequently, though complete self, he woidd be the 
most unselfish of beings. Man would not be God ; but 
he would be a being so much the same as God that the 
sameness is not to be fathomed. Man would be as per- 
sonal as God, and yet so much His essence, so much in 
harmony with Him, and so much in unity of being and 
purpose of living with Him, and all this not of choice but 
of necessity, that as eternal and immutable as the laws of 
being, it would be utterly impossible for the idea of dis- 
cord to arise between such beings and God, or for any- 
thing to disturb their harmony and peace. Man would 
be dwelling in God to the full, and God dwelling in man ; 
and this enables us to comprehend, though not to realise, 
the beautiful . saying, " I and the Father are one ;" and 
another saying, that it is the inheritance of man to know 
this truth : " And ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me, and I in you ;" and a third saying, which 
is perhaps more complete : " For we shall be like him, 
and see as we are seen." 

Thus much then in regard to man's idea of unseen and 
spiritual being, which is the radical idea of man's religion, 
and which is the idea on which man founds his religion, 
or marks him out in creation as a religious being, and 
which idea has such an extensive influence on his morality. 
And to a contemplative mind there is, in the acts of 
worship of vast assemblages of men, directed to an Unseen 
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Being, isolated from all other considerations of their good 
or utility to man, something that is profoundly suggestive, 
and significant, and solemn — ay, something that in its 
very nature is awful to witness, especially in the form of 
music or song, which, more than all other forms of 
worship, is peculiarly the worship of assemblies or con- 
gregations of men. Either this is true or all men are mad, 
and nature delights first in suggesting, and then in the 
practice of a lie. But nature, it is to be supposed, does 
not thus act towards her children, but means in reality 
what she suggests ; and religion, though a thing of the 
profoundest reason, is yet prior to reason, and stronger 
than reason, and above reason. It is tM owkome of nature 
in man. 

And now that we have endeavoured to show whereon 
man's morality and religion are founded, that is, on his 
ideas of oneness with existence and being, and have also 
endeavoured to account for the origin and very possi- 
bility of evil, that is, in the fact that we are not wholly 
one with existence and being, from the other fact that we 
are beings that are typically incomplete, and not absolute 
and complete— evil being thus a necessary accompaniment 
of our very birth and life, and eventually death, as the 
struggle with the adverse, with the not one with us, in 
nature, is certain to batter down a being who, at his 
typical full development or growth, has stopped short of 
making himself wholly one with existence which would 
have enabled him to live for ever, — and now, I say, as we 
have endeavoured to show all this, it may be proper, 
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before quitting the subject of man's morality, to look at it 
in its more practical features and bearings. 

It is not alone, then, that man's moral concept is, in 
extent, always commensurate with his idea, or, in other 
words, with his intelligence, but practical morality is 
wholly dependent on idea, so much so that, as we all 
know, the minutest of voluntary actions is impossible 
without the fiat of idea : so much so that, save from adap- 
tation to idea, the animal body that acts has no more to do 
with practical morality than a hammer or a file has. A 
hammer or a file has adaptability to idea ; but it has not 
the same adaptability to idea that an animal body has ; 
but to suppose that moral responsibility is in the one 
more than the other is nothing less than the purest 
ignorance of a man's own nature, on which, of all 
things, he should be most enlightened. Any practical, 
so far as man is concerned, is possible alone through 
his idea. Idea is the author of all the practical ; and 
when tjiis idea becomes so offensive that it cannot 
any longer be tolerated, men put a curb on, or hind thai 
which is so admirably adapted to idea, as they cannot rea4:h 
or control idea itself ; or, if need be, they break up all con- 
nection between idda and the sphere of the practical, by 
destroying that which is so admiroMy adapted to idea, the 
animal body ; by, in other words, making an irruption on 
the beautiful continuity and adaptations of nature, as they 
cannot reach or control the real ofiender. Idea. And in 
this course men are justified, as they have no other alterna- 
tive, the real culprit being beyond their reach ; that is, the 
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being who is, and who embodies itself in idea, and thus 
forecasts all that is possible in the practicaL But men 
should not be so blind as to think when they are thus 
acting that they have got the morally responsible creature 
in that which they bind or destroy. They might with 
equal propriety attach moral responsibility to powder and 
shot, as attach moral responsibility to an animal body ; 
and indeed children often do thus return with vengeance 
on inanimate objects that may have hurt them. 

The whole category then of the practical of man is born 
and possible through idea alone. Idea is the only lever 
by which man is empowered to alter, and make changes 
in, the universe. Idea is a power thus that supervenes 
external nature, and that can make terrible irruptions 
into the natural constitution of things ; and idea is thus 
the power, or the handle or organ, that ei^ables man to 
commit sin in a world in the constitution of which evil 
is possible, as we have already explained, namely, from 
the fact that man is typically a being not wholly one 
with nature, there being thus in nature that with which 
he is not one, and consequently what to him is evil and 
antagonistic in possibility. Idea opens up this state of 
matters to man ; and as idea is a power superior to nature, 
man is thus enabled to ameliorate this state of matters by 
contending with, and avoiding, the not-one- with-him in 
nature, and by living as much as possible with the one- 
with-him in nature ; or, on the other hand, he may wield 
this terrible power that it is superior to nature by 
invoking to his aid, and using, the not-one -with-him in 
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nature both to destroy others and himself if he so wills. 
Idea is in terrible reality this double-edged sword in the 
hands of man : a sword that may be of much use to him 
for good to himself and his fellow-man, or a sword that may 
be tempered in hell, in which there is poison and death. 

We may say then, when a man lives and acts in keeping 
with the one-with-him in nature, and avoids the n,ot-one» 
with-him, that he lives morally and in consistency with 
the established laws of nature. This is the true meaning 
of the idea of established laws of nature ; and to any one 
having what is called common sense, it is generally not 
very difficult to have an idea of the established laws of 
nature to the extent at least that may enable him to live 
a tolerably happy life, so that no one has much to plead 
in his defence when he does not live in keeping with the 
established laws of nature, or falls into error, as we say^ 
Certainly from man's characteristic to tamper with nature 
from the strength of his idea, he meets with many sad 
lessons of experience, not only in his childhood but as 
frequently in his manhood, and more so in a state of civil- 
isation than in the savage state. Education, in a very 
great degree, places the child in a state of immunity 
against all such lessons of experience ; and this is per- 
haps, or should be, the better part of any child's education ; 
for without this education all other education is compara- 
tively, if not altogether, worse than useless. When the 
child does not listen to this education he has, as we say 
and know, to learn his lessons by experience, and some- 
times at a very dear price indeed. 
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No men, howevei*, so expose themselves to lessons of 
physical experience as the scientific men of a highly 
civilised nation, in tampering with nature in search of 
invention and discovery ; and no men so expose them- 
selves to lessons of moral experience as those who vMl 
not learn the just relations of things here, I mean the 
broad outlines of them, these being so obvious and easily 
learned that they are almost learned instinctively — wit- 
ness, perhaps, the most complete and certainly the most 
refined and beautiful moral education in the whole range 
of nature, the delicate sense of modesty in maidenhood, 
which, I presume, nature itself teaches and nothing else ; 
and witness the tenderness of soul of a child towards every- 
thing that lives, and the agony and horror he manifests 
at the destruction of life of the meanest thing that lives, 
and his tears on the recital of woe or suffering. And the 
human being who is in possession of this delicate sense of 
modesty, and of this tender appreciation of the value of 
life, both of which are bom of very nature herself, is not 
very likely to commit what is called sin. 

We see then that all action in any degree under the 
control of the will of man is possible only through idea. 
It is not possible for words or deeds to be embodied 
without their embodiment in thought ^rs^. So then word 
and deed are only servants of a master, or, more properly, 
the children of a parent, showing how pure the thought 
should be (and by pure I mean in accordance and keeping 
with the one-with-man in nature as above explained) ; 
for if the thought is pure the exterior cannot be impure. 
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And, on this account, it strikes me that men look upon 
the wrong end of morality, having always an eye, in their 
teaching and conduct, to the practical alone, that is, to 
word and deed. Men in their living think that if their 
actions and words are pure, their thoughts may be as they 
may ; and, in teaching morality, they speak of words and 
actions alone, having no reference to idea or thought! 
What a hell in compass and heat there is in the being of 
the man who, from education or position, or from worldly 
motives, or from all these together, is restrained from 
immoral actions and words, while within, the thought is 
hadly disposed even towards one fellow-creature ! And 
what must be the state of him whose ideas are set on evil 
and not good, and who yet is restrained by worldly 
wisdom f^om the embodiment of these ideas in action ? 
Hell itself grows pale in presence of so dismal an aspect. 
To say that there are no such men in positions where 
they should not be would be simply to lie both to God 
and man. Their very looks and gestures betray them, 
although they should keep their mouths shut, and not 
tell on themselves by word that they are thus disposed to- 
wards o(ne of their fellow-creatures ; and when they are 
thus disposed towards one, you need not say to me that 
such a man is not capable of destroying the human race 
if you only give him sufficient occasion and opportunity. 
The man who thus politely hariours evil lives in a more 
dismal hell, is a greater devil in the sight of God, than the 
open drunkard, the prowling thief, or the ruflfian who 
knocks you down with his fist, because he is in restraint 
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and in disguise ; and though he has the worldly wisdom 
not to sin thus injudiciously and foolishly, which would 
make him amenable to the laws of man, he by his very 
circumspectness qualifies himself for the commission in a 
hundred ways of more moral wrong in a year than the 
foolish sinner in a lifetime. 

If young people are taught to practise, and if old people 
practise, purity of thought, there is not the slightest fear 
that they will err in word or deed. It is utterly im- 
possible that they can err. But when men who teach 
morality, only and always speak of actions and words 
that are moral or immoral, and overlook the terrible 
and powerful parent of these, idea, as if it were a thing 
of very little consideration whether the thoughts are 
pure or impure, provided the words and actions are pure, 
I do not wonder to see the fruitless results of their 
teaching. Men should begin to teach youth by show- 
ing the terrible guilt of impure thought, and the perfect 
goodness of pure thought, laying all stress upon these, 
and telling them at the same time that, if the thoughts 
were not kept pure, however pure the words and actions 
might be for a season, the thoughts in the end obtain the 
mastery and embody themselves in good or evil words or 
actions. It cannot then be too strongly urged that, in 
teaching morality, men should begin with idea and end 
with idea, laying all stress upon idea, as words and actions 
are merely the result of idea. 

He who wishes to have a noble and pure expression 
must be noble and pure in thought. No purity of words 
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or actions will compensate for impurity of thought. Let 
there be perfect purity of thought, and although the ex- 
terior may be rough or smooth it matters not ; there will 
be nobleness and purity in every glance of the eye, in 
every lineament of the face, in every twitch of the hand, 
in every step of the foot, in every movement of the body; 
the whole expression of the man will be nothing but that 
of the highest order of nobility. 

So a man must not only act and speak in keeping with 
the moral law, but he must also think in keeping with 
it, or he comes very short of the requirements of the God 
of nature. 

Naturally y the capacity to commit moral evil is not so 
great in man as one on first thought would be apt to 
imagine. It is more an acquired thing than a disposition, 
to have the capacity to commit moral evil No one has 
half considered the influence of evil example and evil 
training on the young of every generation, who naturaUy 
have no disposition to commit moral evil. Man has 
acquired the capacity to commit moral evil to an enormous 
extent in all countries and ages, as according to the con- 
stitution of things this is a possiblp thing, as we have 
already explained ; and once acquired, it is in the world ; 
and, like a fell disease, it is not so easily eradicated once 
it is there ; and this iniquity and crookedness is handed 
down as it were by tradition from generation to genera- 
tion through countless ages. " God created man upright, 
but he has sought out many inventions ;" and once the 
inventions are acquired, the moral pestilence, corruption. 
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depravity, and ontrathf ulness, are propagated from genera- 
tion to generation as if by inheritance. Men poison as 
they were poisoned, propagating the fell disease with all 
its bitter consequences from hand to hand, and all this, 
not in an hour, or" a day, or a year, but as imperceptibly 
as the development of their own being ; so that the capa- 
city to commit moral evil appears not an acquired thing, 
but a thing that is inherent in the being of man. I am 
certain, however, that half stress is not laid upon the 
infecting and contaminating process from man to man, 
from age to youth, given as meditated and deliberate 
ti^s^u^gt by word and example, openly and in disguise, 
directly and indirectly. Would any man take upon him- 
self to say what is acquired by the infant from the 
unpleasant and angry look of its hapless mother? 

As a reason for my belief that the capacity to commit 
moral evil is more an acquired thing from the without 
than an innate disposition in man, I would only biing 
before the reader's notice the following few observations. 
In the first place, I know no soul so free from this capa- 
city, so sinless if you will, as the soul of mere childhood. 
But suppose that the infant is bom with an inherent 
disposition to commit moral evil, or, as we say, with good 
and bad elements in its nature, it must be allowed that 
there is greater preponderance of the good, very much so 
indeed (if it be granted that an infant is less sinful and 
more pure than manhood), as this is the case even in 
mature manhood ; for if this were not the case, the race 
of man would long ago have been extinct. They would 
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have destroyed each other. That woidd be the resxdt 
with a pr^ondeiance of evil in the natuie of maiL This 
is self-evident. Thanks be to Ck)d this is not the case. 
Good preponderates over evil, generally speaking, in the 
nature of all men, notwithstanding the coimption that is 
in the world. But suppose I say that an infant is bom 
with a disposition to commit moral evil (which I very 
much doubt, as I am rather inclined to think that God 
created man upright), as well as with a disposition to 
live in obedience to, or in keeping with, the laws that have 
brought it into existence, yet I am certain, for the fol- 
lowing reasons, that the capacity to commit moral evil is 
more acquired than innate, is more a contamination from 
without than an inherent disposition in man, is more 
from education (!) than from birtL Why, if an infant is 
born with a vast preponderance of the disposition to live 
in obedience to the laws of nature, or, in words more 
commonly used, with a preponderance of good over evil 
inherent in its disposition, which must be allowed even 
in the case of men, fix)m the reason already given, why is 
it always that no man is so sinless and pure at death as 
he is at birth ? Why is it that ?m? man has increased in 
purity or improved on the purity of his birth, while all 
men have increased in corruption ? Why is that the one 
disposition is sterile and the other fruitful, and this with- 
out variation ? It would be supposed, according to the 
laws of nature, that where a being was called into exist- 
ence with two elemental ingredients in his nature, that 
they would both grow alike in proportion to their inherent 
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force. It could not.be supposed, according to the laws of 
nature, that one of the ingredients was to begin to die a 
gradual death at birth, and continue to do so throughout 
life, and that the other ingredient was to begin to live 
and continue to do so throughout life with terrific energy 
and effect, were it not that there is something very terrible 
in the without that is the cause of this — ^the evil that is 
in the worldy and systematically taught by one generation 
to another. Therefore I conclude that no man living has 
even half realised what is implied in the bad example 
and corrupt moral education that is in the world and not 
in the man naturally, and handed down as hy inheritance 
from generation to generation. This state of things is so 
imperceptible that it is almost not possible to realise it 
at all. Once the capacity to commit moral evil has been 
acquired, and there is ample scope for this in the con- 
stitution of things as already explained, man never 
dreamed of a distemper so deadly and infectious, and so 
difficult to get rid of, that is, to get it out of the world 
again. Suppose again that the very opposite of all this 
were the case, what a heaven would be on this very earth ! 
I say suppose that when an infant were born that the 
disposition to commit evil (if there is any such) were to 
begin to die, and that the disposition to do good alone grew, 
what a world we should have that we have not ! Is such 
a world attainable ? " 'Tis a consummation devoutly to 
be wished." And with the strenuous and well-directed 
energies of good men combined, it is not an impossible 
state to arrive at through a long series of generations. 

M 
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In all that we have yet said, reference has been had 
chiefly to physical evil only — ^that is, to the physical evil 
which man has the power of inflicting on his brother, 
through, or by means of, his moral nature; in other 
words, through his idea ; and no doubt " Thou shalt not 
kill ;" " Thou shalt not steal ;" " Thou shalt not commit 
adultery," etc. etc., are all very good laws, and most im- 
portant laws, but they come very short of the requirements 
of the Moral Law. "Man's inhumanity to man" that 
"makes countless thousands mourn" is not at all in the 
sphere of the world to which these laws have reference. 
There is as truly and as distinctly a world of idea, a moral 

world, a world of higher life, as there is a physical world. 

• 

Man lives in this world of idea, and when he does not 
live in it he cannot be said to live in the physical world. 
The physical world is only brought into 'existence and 
within the sphere of his living by and through this 
higher life of idea, as daily illustrated to him by means 
of what is called sleep, wherein he does not live. In 
this state he is certainly living, yet he does not live this 
higher life that is his ; and this he knows right well 
without any argument on the subject. And I know 
nothing that can be adduced in the whole range of 
nature that can so well and significantly point out to 
man the fact that he lives a higher life than the mere 
physical, as this significant arrangement of nature, 
wherein he is living and does not live the life that is 
man's, the life of idea, the moral life, and the immensity 
that is contained therein. The sphere of the physical life 
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is so contracted that it is simply dependent for its well- 
being or ill-being on the condition of a world of only a 
few yards in circumference from itself ; the sphere of the 
world of idea of man's higher life is commensurate with 
the universe and its Author — that is, man's idea is absolute. 
In the physical life man is not to himself ; in the world 
of idea he is to himself. In susceptibility and intensity 
of life the physical life is beyond the pale of suffering, 
as is most fully illustrated from the fact that in sleep 
there is no sense of pain under the most deadly disease or 
wound that ever was inflicted ; the life of idea has an in- 
tensity and susceptibility that all the woe and pain that 
have ever been endured by man hang upon it. Do you 
therefore think that there is no immorality in tampering 
with this higher life of idea — in tampering with idea? 
Do you mean to say to me that the man who can inflict a 
wound in idea is an innocent mair, while he who lifts his 
hand and fells his brother to earth is alone the guilty man? 
Do you mean to say to me that the man who stabs is the 
only man who tampers with life ? Do you think 
there is no tampering with life to be attributed to 
him who inflicts a wound on idea? Do you think 
that the one has the spirit of a murderer, and that the 
other has not ? Do you think that he who disturbs the 
physical order of the universe alone is guilty ? And do you 
think that he who has impure thoughts is not disturbing 
the order of a higher world — the world of idea, the moral 
world? Far be it from me to attempt to palliate the 
guilt of those beings that outrageously or in a headlong 
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manner disturb the physical persons or property of their 
fellow-creatures. They are very sinful and criminal 
beings indeed, and deserve their punishment. But they 
are not the greatest disturbers of nature. They are not 
the greatest sinners. They are not the greatest criminals. 
They indeed are 'Criminals of a very high order ; but there 
are criminals of a far darker type. The man wiio strikes 
his neighbour for his own advantage is on the same level 
with a bulL This is his rank in creation. The man who 
steals his neighbour's property to satisfy his desires is on 
a level with the dog or the fox ; and he who destroys his 
neighbour's life is a coward and a felon ; but all these 
are objects of commiseration, because they are blind and 
infatuated. They meet with their just punishment — the 
punishment of a bull, of a dog, of a felon. But there are 
far greater criminals than these that meet with no punish- 
ment at all from the hands of men. These are the true 
disturbers of nature; and if the Author of Nature has 
reserved in store punishment for the guilty, these beings 
shall not be objects of envy. The laws that say. Honour 
thy father and thy mother ; Thou shalt not kill ; Thou shalt 
not steal ; Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, are excellent laws of their kind, and 
are very suitable laws for a dog or a bull, but not for a 
man, for he should be above them ; and the man who is 
not above them is a poor low sinner, who is justly in the 
eyes of all good men an object of abject pity and com- 
miseration. But the man and the woman who can think 
evil and harbour it in their hearts, and thus disturb the 
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harmony of nature's higher life, and who have the capa- 
city, the will, and the pleasure to give pain to this higher 
life of idea, by word, or gesture, or look — these are the 
men and the women who are the real moral criminals of 
the world : those who causelessly delight in giving pain 
to this higher life that is susceptible of it. That they 
have this capacity and this will brands them as the 
greatest of moral criminals. Who do you think is the 
greatest criminal — ^he who, without any ill-feeling to you, 
but to gratify his own desires, gives you a blow with his 
fist, or he who, from unprovoked malice, can hit at you 
with the arrows of a fiend ? Therefore, I say solemnly, 
and in the cause of eternal truth and the purposes of the 
God of nature, that he who in any way, whether by 
cowardly dogging in the dark, whether by himself or 
through mediums, whether openly or covertly, whether 
directly or indirectly, shows that he has the simple 
capacity, maliciously and without cause, to injure, to give 
pain to, or in any way to disturb, the world of idea, 
whether in the individual or the universal, is the highest 
order of criminal that this world can produce, and is not 
fit for the society of men, and ought to be branded, and 
shunned, and treated as outcast, as being one of those 
through whom the spirit of evil is kept alive and per- 
petuated in the world, and handed down from generation 
to generation through the races of men. To have the 
capacity to give pain to, or to disorganise, the world of 
idea, is not necessarily the characteristic of an uncul- 
tivated or savage mind. It is simply the characteristic 
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of a fiend. Can it be supposed that the God of nature, 
who has attached so much value to the physical life 
of man, can have no regard to life that is inconceiv- 
ably higher? Can it be supposed that the God of 
nature, who has attached such guilt to the destroyer of 
man's physical life, ever meant that demoniac natures 
should revel without guilt in the mutilation and murder of 
higher life? All nature testifies to the fact that the 
higher the life that is tampered with, that is mutilated, 
or that is destroyed, the guUt is in proportion the greater. 
Can it be supposed, then, when you cannot stab without 
mutilating or destroying physical life, that you can tamper 
with higher life without mutilating or destroying it ? The 
man, in a word, who tampers with the life of idea is a 
spiritual murderer, is a murderer inconceivably more 
guilty than the man who destroys physical life with a 
dagger. " It is difficult for the low-minded to comprehend 
all this," as a man once said to me about a maid who was 
supposed to have given drink to her mistress till she 
drank herself to death. He said justly that such a woman 
would be equally guilty with the woman who might imbrue 
her hands in the blood of her mistress, if she wished for 
selfish motives that her mistress were dead. This was 
shrewd enough in a man of the world ; but I am afraid 
that this very same man had a great lesson to learn ; for 
that very night I heard him commit a higher sin than 
even this maid, supposing her guilty. In short, he possessed 
this capacity of tampering with men's higher life, with 
the life of idea : the capacity of committing the highest 
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sin that is possible to man ; not in the eyes of men of this 
world, with whom such sin is not actionable, nor there- 
fore accounted as sin ; but in the eyes of Him who is in 
all nature, and in the eyes of all that is noble, and good, 
and pure, he put himself in the category of those of whom 
this prayer of commiseration was repeated in behalf of 
the murderers of yore, "Father, forgive them, for they 
ha(yw not what they do." 

All this is so much dwelt upon, as men do twt Tcnow 
what they do when they tamper with the life of idea; 
because they seem not to have the faintest realisation of 
the amount of their guilt, and think that murder is of the 
physical world only ! Whereas, on the contrary, murder 
is of the world of idea alone, and occasionally manifests its 
effects in the physical world. The guilt of crime cannot 
be brought home to anything that is physical. Idea alone 
has the power of taking that up; and therefore im- 
morality, sin, guilt, are of the world of idea alone, but 
have a possibility of manifestation in the physical world ; 
but this is alL If it can be proved, however, that any- 
thing that is physical can take up guilt, and that this 
power or capacity is not of idea alone, then all that has 
been said is mere extravagance ; but if it be found to be 
that guilt can be brought home to idea alone, and is of 
the world of idea alone, I think that men have yet a lesson 
to learn in morality. 

You may depend upon it that the woe, and the suffer- 
ing, and wail of humanity is not caused by the wild beasts, 
nor by the tempests and storms, nor by the murders, and 
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thefts, and lies, and adultery, and irreverence, that mani- 
fest themselves too frequently in the world of the without, 
but that ''man's inhumanity to man" is summed up and 
fully realised in the negation of brotherhood that reigns 
in the world of idea : in thought more than in word, in 
look more than in act; more in what is not actionable 
than in what is actionable among men : in uncharitable 
thought, in mistrust, in coldness and neglect, in callous 
defiance and disrespect, in the look of " Stand thou aside, 
for I am better, and holier, and purer, and greater than 
thou," in crookedness and perverseness of idea, in moral 
theft and murder, which are commonly called evil-speak- 
ing, slander, backbiting, or a perverting of the truth 
through envy, or malice, or spite, — in these, and in un- 
countable other ways of a like nature, man fully realises 
the truth and the depth of the poet's inspiration — 

*' Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 

On the vexed question of the freedom of the will 
it is not necessary to say much. Man is not a free 
agent. Man is only partially free. It would not be 
more foolish to assert that man was free than it would be 
to assert that man was omnipotent, or that he had the 
absolute control of himself and entire nature — in a word, 
to assert that he was an absolute being. Man is no more 
free than he is absolute ; but, on the other hand, to assert 
that he is not partially free is to assert what is equally 
foolish and contrary to fact and the reason of mankind. 
Man knows well that he is partially free, but that he is 
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not absolutely free. Nor is it possible to say how far any 
man is free, or how far he is not free, for perhaps there 
are not two men alive who are to the same extent free, 
although on many points, and to a certain extent, all men 
are alike free. This is the whole burden of the question 
of the freedom of man's will. 

But on what does man's partial freedom hang? It 
hangs, like his moral concept, on idea, on the development 
of idea. Idea it is that sets him free from the bondage of 
mere existence. By idea he is enabled to act and be free 
at all. And will any man assert that a lower animal, for 
instance, has the same range of freedom as a man ? And 
what makes the difference between the two ? It is simply 
the range of idea. Or will any man assert that even an 
infant has the same range of freedom as the full-grown 
man ? And the difference wholly lies in the development 
of idea. In proportion to the development of idea the 
man will be free ; or, as it has been otherwise worded, 
'* the truth makes him free." Man knows all this to be 
the truth ; but at the same time that he knows this, he 
knows that as to the birth of his ideas, or their conduct 
or regulation, he has, as we have said, no more absolute 
control over them than he is not absolute, although he 
has a certain amount of freedom as to their origination, 
and especially as to their conduct and regulation. 

But by the very law that we are made free (by the Law 
of Evolution and Involution that pervades all Nature) we 
are brought into bonds, are responsible. Our freedom 
consists in our power of making ourselves, through idea. 
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one with the universe or the Absolute ; and this making 
of ourselves otic with the Absolute, of necessity, and in 
virtue of the constitution of nature, creates ligaments 
of moral responsibility : that is, the universe with its 
arrangements is hrought home to ourselves in proportion to 
our capacity to make ourselves one with it, or, in other 
words, with the Absolute. Man is not wholly responsible 
more than he is omnipotent or absolutely free ; but in 
exact proportion that idea makes him free, or enables him 
to make himself one with the Absolute, in that proportion 
is he responsible. 

22. I do not know by what strange delusion any man 
bom believes that the world is older than himself, instead 
of believing that all the machinery of nature, as it exists 
and is known to him, came into existence with himself. 
Certainly he has no experience as a foundation for the 
former belief. And as the tendency of the great minds of 
these generations is to believe in nothing but what is 
founded on experience and the sense of mankind, it might 
be profitable to know upon what foundation each of them 
has the strange notion or belief that nature is older than 
himself, seeing that no man living has any experience 
whatever or whatsoever that the world is a moment older 
than himself. If any man can prove to me that he has a 
grain of experience or positive knowledge whereon to 
found the notion or belief that the world is older than 
himself, or that experience only teaches that the magni- 
ficent and gorgeous drapery of nature, with all its multi- 
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farions expressions and operations, came into existence 
with himself, then it is I who must be labouring under a 
delusion, and not those whom I accuse. But so open do 
I leave myself to conviction, that the moment that any 
living man puts his finger upon one grain of experience 
that he has as a foundation for his belief that the world 
and he did not come into existence together, then that 
moment will I confess that I have been deluded, and will 
ask the forgiveness of those whom I may have falsely 
accused of inconsistency. 

But although a man has no positive knowledge that the 
world ever existed for a moment before himself, or that 
there was any existence prior to his own existence, surely 
a man must have some foundation for the belief that there 
was existence prior to his own existence. It may be 
profitable, therefore, to consider what that foundation of 
his belief is, or, in other words, find out that whereon such 
a strange belief rests, and thereby ascertain if the belief 
that there was existence prior to any man's individual 
existence is a legitimate and natural belief, or worthy the 
credence of men even for a moment, or the reverse. 

It is an understood thing among the scientific men of 
the present day, and it is even inculcated by them, that 
very little credence, or none, is to be given to anything 
that is not positively known or within the range of experi- 
ence ; and Hume, the greatest apostle of the family, in 
his essay on Miracles, lays so much stress and all-import- 
ance upon eaperience, that he makes it the final and 
infallible test for man's belief; in a word, circumscribes 
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man's legitimate belief by experience. If man's legitimate 
belief were circumscribed by experience, then no man that 
ever lived has had a shadow of right to believe that the 
world existed a moment before himself, or, in other words, 
that there was existence of any kind prior to his own 
present existence, that is, he has not the shadow of a 
foundation to authorise the belief that there was any 
existence, or that he himself was in any form or mode, 
prior to his wakening into conscious being, with all 
the magnificence of nature then only and for the first 
time as an accompaniment to his personal and individual 
existence ; and with the destruction of a legitimate belief 
of existence of any kind prior to a man's experience of 
existence, would also be destroyed all that hangs on the 
belief of existence prior to a man's experience of existence, 
which certainly implies a great deal, and more than can 
be calculated. Nor will it at all compensate for this 
want of experience, to found a belief in prior existence on 
hearsay evidence or the testimony of witnesses ; for 
Hume dismisses all hearsay evidence that never has had 
a foundation in experience as not worth a moment's 
consideration, because it is known that men are given to 
tell lies. 

Then, although a man has tw experience whereon to 
found his belief that there was existence prior to his own 
individual conscious being, is the belief that there was 
existence prior to a man's experience of existence, natural 
and legitimate ? I hold that it is as natural and legiti- 
mate as any belief that ever "was founded on experience. 
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Then, what authorises a man to believe that nature 
existed before his experience of existence, and not to 
believe that all nature as it now exists to him is the 
very first expression of existence ? Any belief of any 
existence prior to a man's own conscious being is simply 
and solely founded on inference, I know this truth is 
not generally realised; but this does not invalidate its 
indisputableness and force. I admit that the inference 
which is the basis for belief in existence prior to ex- 
perience is very strong, but nevertheless it is simply 
an inference, and an inference alone. And man, I think, 
legitimately and naturally has a right, is justified, in 
founding a belief of existence prior to his experience on 
that inference. I do not think that any scientific man 
of the age will question this — at least I should hope not, for 
his own sake, for there is in the nature of man something 
that is as natural and legitimate as sense ; and the know- 
ledge that is founded upon it is as natural, legitimate, 
and conclusive as the knowledge that is of experience 
and sense. This something in the nature of man, which 
is as natural to him as sense, and the use of it as legiti- 
mate and authoritative as the use of sense, is reason, by 
which man makes inferences and draws conclusions from 
observations of sense. When man arrives at a certain 
stage of conscious being, he finds out that beings like 
himself are born into this world, and then he infers that 
he himself was similarly born, and I think legitimately 
so, although he has no experience that he was ever thus 
bom, or of how he came into being. And on a more 
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mature stage of conscious being, he discovers hyw these 
beings similar to himself are brought into existence, that 
is, that they come as it were from non-existence to be 
something similar to himself, and that existence to them, 
prior to their present mode of existence, must have been 
different from what it is now to them, but not prior to 
their existence or being in some mode. In a word, he 
infers from observation of the processes of nature that 
he himself was, and that nature existed prior to his 
experience, and that too in a relation to each other 
different from what they now are. He has no experience, 
however, of this conclusive, natural, and legitimate know- 
ledge. It is a mere belief founded on inferences of reason 
from observations of sense, and not any positive knowledge 
or experience of his own. A man has no knowledge of 
past or prior existence but in the domain of reason. He 
infers (and the inference is pretty strong) from existence 
as it is to him that there was existence prior to it, and 
that he himself was in some mode in relation to it, 
bift all this, I repeat, is a mere inference of reason, and 
nothing more ; but, upon this inference of reason, man 
founds a belief as strong as any belief that was ever 
founded on experience,-^for I do not know any man 
who does not believe that this world existed prior to 
his experience of existence. Indeed, so strong is a man's 
belief in existence prior to his experience of existence, 
that he often, if not almost always, speaks as though he 
had experience of what was prior to his experience. Nor 
in all this do I find any fault with man ; for belief that 
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is founded on reason is just as natural, and strong, and 
legitimate, and conclusive as belief that is founded on 
pure experience and sense — if not the stronger of the 
two, and for the very good reason that the intimations 
of reason are less liable to error than those of sense. It 
is to be presumed therefore that all men believe in exist- 
ence prior to their experience of existence, and which to 
them has no existence save in the domain of reason, and 
it is also to be presumed that all men allow that this 
belief is natural, just, and beyond question legitimate in 
the highest degree : that is, in other words, a man's 
reasm will have it, although he has not a grain of ex- 
perience to this effect, that there was existence prior to 
his experience of existence, and this all arises from the 
observation of existence as it is to us to what it is possible 
to be to us in the domain of reason. 

Now if it is both natural and legitimate for a man to> 
believe on an inference of reason that there was existence 
prior to his experience of existence, and that he hunself 
was in some mode in relation to it, it is surely as 
natural and legitimate to believe on the inferences of 
reason that existence will not terminate with him, and 
that he himself will be in some mode in relation to it. 
A man infers from what he observes that his present 
mode of existence will terminate, and I think justly so ; 
yet at the same time he has no experience or " positive" 
knowledge of this. He infers also from what he observes 
that existence will be to others after his present mode of 
existence terminates, and also that, on the innate and 
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inevasible idea of nature's indestructibility, he himself 
must be, in some mode, in relation to it. In plain words, 
it is as natural and legitimate for a man to believe in 
after, as it is to believe in 'prwr, existence and being, or, 
in other words, to believe in future, as it is to believe in 
jpa^y existence and being. Both beliefs are in the domain 
of reason, and no more. Both beliefs are mere inferences 
from observations of what passes before us in the world 
of experience or sense. The one belief is as valid as the 
other, and no more. And he who believes in the one 
cannot without a perversion of his own nature disbelieve 
in the other. 

The absolute idea, or reason, that comprehends and takes 
up within itself ail nature is complete in itself; and it has 
hounds in virtue of that very completeness. This all- 
nature is not within the domain of sense or experience. 
Only the most Umited portion of nature is within the 
domain of experience or sense. Neither is eaperience of 
nature complete in regard to time. Its domain here is 
equally limited and infinitesimal ; but the absolute idea 
or reason is here also all- comprehending and complete ; 
for how can there be an idea of beginning or ending or of 
duration of time where there is the idea of eternal pres- 
ence in all nature ? The idea that comprehends and takes 
up all nature within itself makes itself one with nature ; 
precludes the very ideas of beginning, duration, and end- 
ing; precludes the possibility of the idea of time as 
founded on experience, or rather embraces all time — past, 
present, and future, — is, in other words, in regard to time, 
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all-comprehending, complete, and absolute. And as irom 
experience, infinitesimal as it is, we infer, in the domain 
of reason, in regard to space and time, there is no other 
reasonable solution of existence than from what is to 
man in experience to what is possible to be to him in the 
domain of reason. The idea of completeness or Absolut- 
ism is possible to man. This is the bounds of his reason: 
his reason which is as natural as sense ; but anything less 
or more than this is what may be termed raving, folly, or 
sheer madness, that is, anything that is away from the 
idea, or reason, of man. Man cannot think beyond abso- 
lutism and completeness, and when he dogmatises short 
of it, it is equally lame and imfit for the wholesome and 
fully developed nature of man ; and on this account the 
imperial dicta of the "unconditioned" and "unthinkable" 
are not more absurd than the stereotyped imbecilities of 
the narrowest bigot that was ever bom. In other words, 
there is tvo other solution of existence to man but from 
existence as it is to him in experience, to what it is pos- 
sible to be to him in the domain of reason — reason and 
experience being equally natural to man, and the domain 
of reason being much more defined and accurate than the 
domain of experience : a man's physical form, represent- 
ing man not with half the accuracy and completeness 
with which reason or the absolute, idea represents him. 
The form and significance of the absolute idea, or perfect 
reason, marks out man with clearer outlines than the 
most splendid physical development that this world has 
seen. The reasonable idea, or the idea of absolutism or 
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completeDess, is to man the most clearly defined and 
certain foundation of knowledge in this world. 

It is not for ine to say that man will ever become such 

an extraordinary and ineffable being as an absolute being, 

or that an absolute being is God ; but if God is not such 

a Bevrvg as is reflected, but veiled by man's absolute idea, 

and if man will not become such a being, the words of 

the Son of Man are vain, and our religion is vain. But 

that the words of Christ, simply because they are the 

words of Christ, and that our religion, simply because it is 

our religion, would be vain, ought certainly in fairness to 

be small matters in the eyes of the world, and especially 

in the eyes of reasonable men in search after truth. 

But this is the difficulty of .the matter ; although our 

religion and the words of Christ were tossed to the winds, 

there is to reasonable men in search after truth no other 

reasonable solution of existence than the solution just 

given, namely, from existence as it is to us in experience, 

to what it is possible to be to us in the domain of reason. 

And what existence is to us is no more within the bounds 

of reason than what it is possible to be to us, for it must 

be observed, that that existence that is possible to be in 

the domain of reason or to man's understanding is not 

another existence from that existence which is to him, 

but is one and the same existence, and different only in 

its mode and limits, and is founded on as legitimate a 

process and inference of man's reason as that process and 

inference of man's reason that postulates that existence 

as it is to him is only the development of some existence 
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that never was to him in experience, and is not to him 
now but in the domain of reason, and is there not more 
legitimately or rationally than that existence in reason, 
that is possible to be to him after he has shuffled off his 
present mode of existence. Man knows that he is in 
existence, but he knows no more in what relation he 
stood to it in the past than he knows in what relation he 
will stand to it in the future. The only thing that he 
knows with absolute certainty is that he stood in some 
relation to it in the past, and that he will stand in some 
relation to it in the future. 

By a most strange but not unaccountable delusion, as 
we have said already, man thinks that that existence, of 
which existence as it is to him is the development, is not 
founded merely on a process and inference of reason, but 
is a thing of experience and realisation! Whereas the 
truth is, that nothing in the universe can give any man 
one grain of experience or realisation of that existence of 
which existence as it is to him is the development, or 
make it to be anything to him but a legitimate inference 
from a legitimate process of reasoning. 

A man's existence in infancy, and in the womb, and 
before that period, and, as a matter of course, all other 
existence besides, all which we trust every reasonable 
man believes in, is as inexorably blank to him, but in the 
domain of reason (that is, inference from observation), as 
that existence that is possible to be to his rational under- 
standing ; and this existence that is possible to be in the 
future to his rational understanding is only a rational 
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and higher development of existence as it is to him, as 
existence as it is to him is only a rational and higher 
development of existence thiat is not, nor ever was, to him 
as a thing of experience or realisation, any more by one 
grain than that existence which is possible to be to him 
in the future. In the most plain words, man has no 
experience of past more than he has experience of future 
existence, and past and future existence are only in the 
domain of reason ; that is, man can only rationally infer 
from observation that there has been past, and that there 
will be future, existence. 

It has become fashionable of late among the would-be 
men of science to ignore everything that is not experience, 
and to scout metaphysics and anything that has reference 
to any mode or state of being that is not the existence 
that is to us. " Positivism is the iilvestigation of pheno- 
mena simply as phenomena, or simply in their direct re- 
lations of association, whether simultaneous or successive, 
and without consideration of what they may be in them- 
selves or in their own inner nature. The positive method 
replaces all 'outlying agencies,' whether theological 
deities or metaphysical entities, by positive laws ; which 
laws, in their mere phenomenal relativity, as alone what 
can be known, ought alone to constitute what is sought to 
be known." It is said otherwise that this would-be philo- 
sophy ignores all inquiry into causes, and deals only with 
positives, and has to do only with the laws of phenomena. 
We do not know if these and many such definitions be 
exact definitions of Positivism; but one can see pretty 
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clearly what Positivism pretends to be, that is to be con- 
fined to experience and phenomena, or, in other words, to 
existence as it is to us, or materialism, as it is sometimes 
called ; and it is a well-known fact that the creed of all 
the great men of these generations is materialism. We 
however ask any reasonable man if such meil do not 
prove, by their own assertions, even to the most ordinary 
capacity, that they do not know what is experience, leav- 
ing all reason, and metaphysics, and religion out of sight. 
We should be exceedingly sorry even to insinuate that all 
who assume the name of scientific men are among those 
whose ignorance is a disgrace to the name of science, by 
not knowing what is experience and what is reason, and 
what is included in the domain of the one, and what in 
the domain of the other — in a word, by not admitting in 
their full force both experience and reason. But if any 
one of the human family has ever supposed that he has 
any proof of any existence of which existence as it is to 
him is the development, but an inference from observation 
and not experience, then he has yet to learn what is ex- 
perience and what is reason, and what is included in the 
domain of the one, and what in the domain of the other. 
If any man in his observations has ever made any infer- 
ence, assuming any existence of which existence as it is to 
him is the development, not believing that existence as it 
is to him is the origin of existence, but believing that 
existence as it is to him is merely a continuation, or pro- 
cess, or phase, or development of existence that was prior 
to existence as it is to him, and wherein existence as it is 
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to him is founded and set, and if, at the same time, he 
denies the legitimacy of inference from observation, which 
assumes an existence which will be the development of 
existence as it is to him, then, with that insolence that only 
attends ignorance, he is telling men not to believe in the 
principles of their own nature but in his interpretation of 
their nature, and is condescendingly giving us a peep, not 
how man and nature are constituted, but how man and 
nature would have been constituted by him ! 

If man is to confine himself to experience, or existence 
as it is to him, and is not to be allowed the legitimate use 
of reason, that is inference from observation, then man is 
positively hemmed in ; and before and behind are totally 
and absolutely blank ; and with this circumscribing and 
mutilating man's higher faculty would go out of existence 
the whole circle of the so-called positive sciences as being 
an incongruous muddle of conjecture from observation. 

In a word, the positive sciences are as imaginary, and 
no more and no less so, than are metaphysics and theology. 
They are all existent in the domain of reason and not of 
experience; and they are all, therefore, as long as the 
balance of reason is adhered to, rational, just, and wise, 
and in keeping with the nature of man ; but any man who 
talks of confining himself to existing phenomena, or to 
existence as it is to him, or in other words to experience, 
or who supposes that the sciences called positive sciences 
are confined to existence as it is to him, if he is not a 
madman, is a man who is talking more inconsistently and 
irrelevantly than an infant crowing in the arms of its 
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liurse — is a man talking about something of which he 
knows nothing, is a man talking about absolute nonsense ; 
for, as we have shown abeady, he does not know the dis- 
tinction between experience and reason, nor the distinction 
between existence as it is to him and existence that he 
rationally, and justly infers to have been in existence. 

Everything in nature, man's own existence included, 
that points to existence prior to existence as it is to us, 
points with equal force to future existence; and it is 
therefore rationally possible that man may emerge, when 
he has " shufiled off this mortal coil," into a higher stage 
of being than he occupies at present. But be this as it 
may, there is, as we have said already, no other rational 
solution of existence than rational inference from rational 
observation ; than the solution which is from existence as 
it is to us, to what it is rationally possible to be to us in 
the compass of reason ; and the idea of an Absolute 
Being who, as we have shown already, would incorporate, 
who would be one with, who would personify, all exist- 
ence, and who would necessarily be possessed of every 
attribute of completeness and perfection, is as rational an 
idea as the idea of a partially-developed being like man. 
If man adopts this theory of solving existence, he is not 
only in harmony with the Christianity founded by Jesus 
of Nazareth, but he is in harmony with the principles of 
his own nature, and necessarily in harmony with that 
Being whose being is not only rational, but a rational 
necessity to him who would have a rational solution of 
existence. And in this theory of existence, founded in 
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nature anQ reason, as seen by the Law of Evolution and 
Involution, man finds in an Absolute Personality not only 
the complement of his reason, but a rational answer to 
his own whence and whither, and an eternal resting-place 
to his understanding ; whereas the rejection of this theory 
necessitates the assumption that nature is an unlimited 
and unconditioned and unthinkable monstrosity, and vhat 
is, if possible, worse — ^that existence as it is to us is a lie, 
inasmuch as it makes us suppose that there has been 
existence prior to it, and that there will be existence 
after it. 

But all that we have said does not make up the com- 
plement of our argument; for it is not only that past 
and future existence, or prior and after existence, are in 
the domain of reason alone, and not in the domain of 
experience, but even a man's present existence is only in 
the domain of reason, and that alone. Existence is not 
to man but in the domain of reason. Existence may be, 
but not to man but in the domain of his understanding 
or reason. We see this daily illustrated and proved in 
the phenomenon called sleep. Existence then may be, 
but it is not to any man in that state. Existence (speak- 
ing according to the understanding of men) is never either 
to a pebble or to a flower. It is only man's idea, reason, 
mind, that brings it into being ; for when this is removed 
or separated from the existent proper (man's animal 
nature), there is no existence to this existent, the animal 
man ; it is only the idea, reason, or mind of a being that 
eoiAsts not, but is (man proper), that has the extraordinary 
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power of bringing existence into being, or, properly speak- 
ing, into light. 

The fact that there is no existence to man, and that he 
is not to himself, in the strange phenomenon called sleep, 
may well illustrate to any man that to be in an after state 
is not an impossible thing but a very highly probable 
thing : that it is possible to be, and not to be annihilated, 
or even to lose our personality, although we are not to 
ourselves and are in a mode that we know not. That in 
the phenomenon called sleep we are not, and yet are, is 
certainly to any reasonable man very significant, and 
paves the way at least to belief in future personal being, 
and fully proves that we can be, and that personally, in 
modes that we know not. It would not be more un- 
natural to infer that the foetus that was formed in the 
womb, on emerging into the world of space for which it 
was prepared, would be annihilated, because it did not 
know of or see this world before it entered into it, than 
it would be to infer the annihilation of a knowing per- 
sonality because, forsooth, it does not know of or see (!) 
the world for which it is prepared to enter into. 

I remember twice having heard two very foolish argu- 
ments. A man once said to me that he was not conscious 
of, did not know of, his existence before he came into his 
present mode of existence, and that therefore he would 
not know of his existence after he left his present mode 
of existence. This, to begin with, was reversing the order 
of man's present mode of existence ; for the present mode 
of man's existence is not only not a descending scale, but 
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it is not even a scale of monotones, if I may nse the illus- 
tration. Man's life is illustrated by an ascending scale : 
by development from the merest germ to a most highly 
finished organism, from a state of non-consciousness to 
that of very intense consciousness ; but over and above this 
significant order of nature, the poor man might have seen 
that, every twenty-four hours, he probably spent a fourth 
part of that time utterly unknowing and unconscious, 
and yet was, and that personally too, it is to be presumed. 

Another man once said to me that he once fell from 
his horse, and that he was quite unconscious for some 
time thereafter. " This proves," said he, " that there is 
annihilation of personality at death, and that there will 
be no consciousness hereafter as a matter of course !" 
This was from an English banister, a gentleman of un- 
defiled Scottish extraction ! His case, we presume, afTords 
the strongest possible argument that personality is not 
annihilated even when the animal nature is so injured 
that communication with or through it is impossible. The 
breaking of the glass of a microscope or telescope does not 
infer the annihilation of the eye that uses it, notwithstand^ 
ing sedivg is impossible through the injury the glass has 
received; nor does the decay or the destruction of an 
animal organism imply the annihilation of a being that 
simply is, notwithstanding our present mode of knowing 
is impossible through the decay or destruction of an 
animal organism. 

Finally, to be consistent and not to appear contradic- 
tory, we must explain. We have said that it is natural, 
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just, and wise for every man to infer that there was 
existence prior to his own existence, and that it is equally 
natural, just, and wise to infer that there shall be exist- 
ence after his own existence, although in both cases it is 
simply and only an inferenca We have also said that 
every man creates the universe, and that the universe is 
annihilated at the death of every man. 

That magnificent panorama of things called the uni- 
verse, that is to man everlasting and everlastingly subject 
to mutation, and out of which he himself has emerged, is 
essentially as eternal and indestructible as God himself. 
As man sees it, however, the universe is not eternal and 
indestructible ; for it is so only to man, just as he himself 
created it. To a being higher than man, the universe 
would not appear as it does to man. The universe does 
not appear to a lower animal as it appears to man. To 
the lower animal it is crass materiality ; to the man it is an 
orderly system of ideas, magnified in idea millions of times, 
and having relations without end. The universe does not 
appear to the flower at all, and far less does it not appear 
to the pebble ; and yet the universe is to the flower and 
to the pebble as well as it is to man. The universe is the 
same thing,^ however, to the pebble, to the flower, to the 
lower animal, to the man, and to an Absolute Being; 
but yet it is not the same thing to them, because they 
have different eyes for seeing it. It is the same thing, 
but seen with other eyes. This seeing it with other eyes 

^ Not another thing. 
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makes the only difference. This seeing it with other 
eyes is the typically creating it. 

No tale of earth, or false or tme, 

No Bimny land of fancy bom, 
Can give to things the glorions hne, 

That we beheld on nature's morn ; 

For we, as Adam, star and flower, 

And son and moon, and brook and tree. 

Wearing the freshness, spell, and power. 
Of new-created things, did see. 

Typically, to the extent that beings emerge out of the 
universe, they create it; and if they were allowed to 
emerge to absolutism and completeness they would do 
more than see it with the eyes of sense and of idea ; they 
would he it. This eternal and indestructible thing which 
is to us the universe, is not to the pebble, is sentiently to 
the flower, is materially to the lower animal, is ideally to 
the man, and ta to an Absolute Being. Though every 
man typically creates the universe, yet, as he is a typical 
being, he naturally and justly infers that it was to other 
beings of his own species just as it is to him, bating 
the results of its eternal mutations in detail; and he 
naturally and justly infers that it shall be to beings of 
his own species as it is to him, bating the results of 
these eternal mutations in detail If the race of men, 
however, were extinct or annihilated, there would be 
no universe as it is to man ; yet it would be, and that 
eternally. In other words, it is as much of God as we 
can see ; for it is the face of God tiaged, and limited by^ 
idea, which is of man. It is the mode in which we see 
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God ; but if we were absolute and complete personaUties, 
we would be as God, and would not be God, and yet 
would be God; and the universe, in its actuality and 
potentiality, in accordance with the priDciples of the Law 
of Evolution and Involution, would be ourselves, and we 
would be the universe. The universe is a system of 
Evolution and Involution. As beings emerge out of it, 
by an inexorable necessity that cannot be evaded, they 
are compelled to involve it, and to make it themselves ; 
and a being who is absolute and complete, which is a more 
rational idea than a being who is not absolute and com- 
plete, is not only in all the universe, but he is the 
universe, not alone in its actuality, but in its potentiality 
and very essence of beiog. 
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